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The Decline and Fall of Dictatorship in Italy 


Foundation for Freedom 


T the beginning of November, 1942, the 
Italian troops stood with the Germans a 
North Africa 
Ten months 
later—at the opening of September, 1943— 
the Italian government surrendered uncondi- 
tionally. In the history of warfare there have 
been few more brilliantly planned or executed 
campaigns than the one carried on by the 
combined British-American forces which ac- 
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few miles west of Alexandria. 
was in the hands of the Axis. 





complished this astonishing result. 


confidence in their political leaders, 
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cases, ahead of schedule. 


a minimum sacrifice of life. 





the Germans from their soil. What will 


is far from ended. 
the beginning have furnished 
opposition, still remain to be conquered. 
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quest. 





and 
however, 


We 


novel 
them, 
advantage. 


present what are to us 
angles. With regard to 
have one great initial 
tackle them 


deceived by it. 


Ln mn 


The people of the United States and of the 
British Commonwealth have every reason for 
their 
general staffs and their armies in the field. 
The plans drawn up 14 months ago have been 
brilliantly justified. The operations carried on 
by combined military, naval and air forces 
have gone forward with precision and, in many 
The entire concep- 
tion of the attack on Europe via North Africa 
and the deeply indented southern coast has 
proven the foresight of our planning staff. 
In accord with the old British-American tradi- 
tion, a maximum effect has been achieved with 


As this is written it is impossible to estimate 


the repercussions that will follow the sur- 
render of the Badoglio government. Fascism 


in Italy is forever disgraced and discredited. 
The Italians are pledged to assist in driving 
be satisfy the people back home. They must 
the effects in the Balkans, in Spain, in France, 
in the German heart of enemy territory can 
only be guessed. The war in Italy, to be sure, 
The Germans, who from 
the only stiff on 
But 
Italian cooperation should facilitate this con- 


The political problems which must be solved 
difficult 
we _tressed many sincere and well-informed Amer- 
ean 
without embarrassing entangle- 
= ments. Our treatment of the Badoglio regime 
= has been as convincingly justified as our mili- 
= tary strategy. Our two governments were not 
= We proclaimed frankly that 


dictate terms. 


fore, clean and decisive. It is a dictator who 
takes on himself the shame of defeat and 
surrender. Whatever democratic government 
may be set up by the Italian people will come 
into power looking forward, not back. It can 
never be accused of having sold out the 
country. 
It is to be hoped that from here on.our 
political policies will be as far above sus- 
pinion. The problems connected with them 





are not matters to be settled in 
by military experts. 


secrecy 
The solution must 


be of such a nature and must be publi- 
cized in such a way as to inspire the trust 
and secure the spontaneous help of the 
various populations as our armies proceed 
their triumphant progress. In_ this 

field, an over-clever line of strategy would 

defeat its own ends. 

The policy toward the Italian underground 
and, especially, toward Italian anti-Fascist 
leaders in this country, has puzzled and dis- 


ican liberals. Men who could have helped rouse 
the people against Mussolini and Badoglio 
have been held far from the scene of action. 
The theory is that our official representatives 
are not to show partiality toward any wing or 
party or faction. The Italian people them- 
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Congress Session Faces Home Front Problems 


Jonathan Stout is on vacation. He will re- 
sume the writing of Capital Comment next week. 
* 

From the New Leader Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The front-page head- 
lines are all black with news on the foreign 
fronts, so the tidings that Congress will recon- 
vene on September 14 have been pushed back 
to the “split page.” 

Congress may not be in the rambuctious mood 
it was in the last time. 1944 is now looming on 
the political horizon, and Congressmen will be 
more cautious and wary of taking a swipe at 
Labor or the little businessman. At the same 
time Labor is taking a more determined stand. 
Senators and Representatives have one eye 
peeled for the AFL and CIO political commit- 
tees, and are anxiously watching the AFL and 
UAW conventions that will be held in the first 
part of October. 

On the legislative front Labor is mobilizing 
to support the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill to 
revamp and ex- 
tend the social 
security laws. 
Sensational 
news may be 
forthcoming if 
Qongres’sman 
Fulmer goes 
ahead with his 
plans to investigate what happens to the Ameri- 
can dollar between the price the farmer gets 
and the cost to the consumer. Lobbyists for the 
wholesalers, packers, canners, etc., mobiliz- 
ing to keep the lid down. 





are 


q * + 
Exit Another New Dealer 
The Administration is still sacrificing New 
Dealers who occupy key positions, The latest 
casualty is C. B. Baldwin of the Farm Security 
Administration, which has been the target of 
the absentee owner and factory-farm elements 
that dominate the big  hell-bent-for-inflation 
farm lobbies. 

The National Union Farmer, organ of 
James Patton’s group, says bluntly in its 
current issue: “He [Baldwin] is leaving 
FSA beéause Marvin Jones has not strongly 
defended FSA against Tories in and out of 
Congress who are enraged by FCA’s suc- 
cess in helping farm families get back on 


their own feet and secure on their own 
lands.” 
If you want “official” confirmation of that 


charge consult the story by Samuel Bledsoe in 
the New York Times of August 31. Bledsoe, 
former assistant to Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard, wrote: “His [Baldwin’s] de- 
parture from the Department of Agriculture, 
however, is almost certain to be hailed as a 
victory by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia and other 
groups and individuals who have assailed Mr. 





Baldwin as vigorously as they did his predeces- 
sor Rexford Guy Tugwell.” 
% * * 

What About no Strikes From Business? 

Labor has signed a no-strike pledge. A strike 
in simple economic terms means that you with- 
hold your labor or commodity from the market. 
Labor has pledged that it will not withhold its 
skill from the machine and impair production. 
3ut other groups have given no such pledge. 
In 1941 aircraft companies went on strike—they 
refused to bid on government contracts—until 
they were given better terms and higher profits. 


Today large food and packing groups are 
preparing a gigantic nationwide strike. Al- 


though the cattle herds increased tremendously 
on the fields of the nation, large cattle raisers 
are refusing to sell at legal ceiling price and 
are striking until they get higher profits. That 
strike was openly admitted in huge ads that 
ran in many Texas papers. Now the dairy 
trust is preparing a strike. John Brandt of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers Federa- 
tion, who has been exposed by Jonathan Stout 
in these pages, has called a conference for the 
end of September in order to boost milk two or 
three cents a quart and butter 17 cents a pound. 
In part the administration’s policy of yielding 
to blackmail threats by other organized farm 
(Continued on Page Six) 


ZUNE 
Einstein Denies CP 
Rumors, Says Erlich, 

Alter Innocent 


LBERT EINSTEIN,’in a public state- 
ment, has reiterated his belief in the 
innocence of Henryk Erlich and Victor 
Alter, the leading Polish Socialists who 
were executed by the Soviets, despite the 
protests of Wendell Willkie, Mrs. Roose- 
velt, and liberal leaders all over the world. 
Einstein’s reply came in response to a 
cable from the well-known German anti- 
Fascist and pacifist, Otto Lehman Russ- 
buldt, now in exile in London, who wrote 
to the noted mathematician: 

“The Communists in England are per- 
sistently spreading rumors that you with- 
drew your signature from the cable of 
protest to the Soviet minister of Foreign 
Affairs Molotov in the case of Erlich and 
Alter, dated January 27, 1943. If such was 
the case would you please give me your 
reason.” 

Prof. Einstein responded with the fol- 
lowing: 

“I have never believed in the guilt of 
Henryk Erlich and Victor Alter and I 
have never concealed this conviction.” 
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this was just another fascist set-up, that our 
planes and guns would talk for us and our 
commanding officer had the only authority to 
And the basis of his terms was 
unconditional surrender. The victory is, there- 


selves, once they are liberated, are to be en- 
couraged freely to make their own choices. 
It is true that in Sicily the political prisoners 
of the Fascist tyrants were liberated. Other- 
wise every effort was made to keep local laws 
and institutions running smoothly despite the 
upsets of war. 

No such policy can, however, be applied to 
the national government of the fascist main- 
land and to the leaders and gangs who have 
placed it in power and kept it there for more 
than twenty years. We are pledged to the 
trial and punishment of dictatorial criminals. 
Mussolini and Ciano are as deep-dyed in skul- 
duggery as Hitler and Goering. Italian dic- 
tatorship, in fact, preceded and furnished 
models for the greater’: menace which was to 
appear in Germany. The natural desire to 
keep all running smoothly must not be allowed 
to keep one murderous gangster in his place. 
The life of not one member of the vicious 
Fascist brood must be shielded against the 
wrath of a long-suffering people. 

For a considerable period we shall set up a 
military government. But this is a flexible 
term. So far as attitude toward the people is 
concerned it permits of wide variations. Al- 
ready certain American correspondents are 
spreading the notion that the Italians are a 
childlike, unreliable and irresponsible lot. No 
sort of propaganda could be further from the 
truth. The inhabitants of that ancient seat of 
empire have a traditional love of democracy. 
Before the advent of Mussolini they had strong 
and well-organized trade unions, political par- 
ties and cultural institutiofs. All that they 
need is a chance to reknit the old ways and 
forms, to free the natural popular impulses. 

What is required is the rapid and thorough 


abolition of Fascists and Fascism and the 
careful, thoughtful, sympathetic encourage- 


ment of all the forms of free political and 
social life. The task is a difficult one—and 
one for which no army is ideally equipped. 
The American peop] ewill watch patiently and 
hopefully to see whether our brilliant military 
performance will be followed by political ac- 
complishments. worthy ef similar respect and 
acclaim. 


Solon Reports Allied Invasion 


By S. L. SOLON, New Leader Foreign Correspondent 
Representing the Combined British Press—Distributed by the AP 


WITH THE BRITISH 8th ARMY EN ROUTE TO ITALY, Sept. 3. (Delayed).—This 
has been the most amazing landing operation in history—one carried out under the very 


noses of the enemy. 


Yestenlay afternoon, through a powerful telescope, we had studied the coast which we 
captured this morning, and watched the almost desultory activity of the enemy, who carried 
on as though he already knew he was defeated. ; 

Except for some stragglers who walked about the beaches like lost ants, the view 
was deserted. We saw one German scratch his head. Then, to our amazement, he took 
out a child’s toy—a yo-yo—and carefully played the string up and down. 

Meanwhile, in broad daylight and along our own shore, we were getting ready. Vehicles, 
sea jeeps and equipment were moving into line for loading. 


craft moved into position. 


The first landing craft went over with assault 
As soon as signals went up 
that the beaches had been captured, a steady stream 
of landing craft kept coming and going with more 


troops in the darkness. 


troops and equipment. 


One soldier shouted: “Get your ferry tickets 


early to see Italy! The traffic is terrible! 


Sept. 3 (Delayed).—Canadian troops 


- 9 een 


WITH THE BRITISH 8th ARMY IN ITALY. 
lied military government for occupied territories came in with the landing this morning. 
Among the first signs erected in the little village of Gallico was the “A.M.G.” sign. 

This means that there will no longer be a gap between the capture of 
administration under the Allied military government. 

The first A.M.G. official to land was a United States lieutenant of Italian extraction. He 
sail: “I have waited for this moment a long time. 
can do, and I want to get down to doing it in Italy.” 

Here as in Sicily it looks as if our task will be feeding, housing, health and administra- 


tion. 


These are gentle people, and they respond at enee to the A.M.G, 


ministration coupled with generous assistance. 


swept 
across Messina Strait and landed on the beaches 
of southern Italy just before dawn today to estab- 
lish a bridgehead with practically no opposition. 
Supported by a devastating artillery barrage from 
masses of guns on the Sicilian coast, as well as a bom- 
bardment from warships, the Canadians made the as- 
sault here with even more ease than the landing at Pachino in Sicily. 
I have been ashore for more than two hours after landing with the assault force. 
I have talked with hundreds of troops so far and have not seen a casualty. 
Only a few shots were fired, if any, during the landing. 
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In the afternoon the landing 








Sept. 3 (Delayed).—-Officials of. the Al- 


a town and its 


I found out in Sicily the sort of job we 
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GOP ParleySeesEnd oflsolationistlssue, 
Lines Divide on Imperialism — Int’lism 


By MURRAY EVERETT 
Special to THE NEw LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The most fateful 
outcome of the Republican foreign policy de- 
liberations at Mackinac island is the crumbling 
of the old political lines of isolationist vs. inter- 
ventionist. To put it perhaps crudely, the ques- 
tion now is what brand of American imperial- 
ism is going to be pushed. Significantly the men 
who come from the industrial areas of the East 
and West (Dewey-Warren) have come out flatly 
for an Anglo-American military alliance. Nor 
is Colonel McCormick a narrow provincial; the 
Chicago publisher has come out for the annexa- 
tion of New Zealand, Australia, Canada, and 
other dominions by the United States. Clar- 
ence Buddington Kelland, formerly an associate 
of the violently isolationist No Foreign Wars 
Committee, that had been organized by Verne 
Marshall, has proposed a plan whose maximum 


considerations are a four power alliance and 
whose minimum considerations are the annexa- 
tion of Iceland, Greenland, Bermuda and Carib- 
bean islands that form an approach to con- 
tinental U. S. Surprisingly enough, Kelland’s 
plan has received a left-handed endorsement 
from Henry Luce, who featured a full-page 
digest of the Kelland plan in last week’s issue 
of Time. 

Under the pressure of the war and America’s 
emergence as the dominant military power, the 
Republican party has been forced to undergo 
this ideological transformation. The proposal 
adopted at the Mackinac conference for “re- 
sponsible participation by the United States in 
post-war cooperative organization among sover- 
eign nations to prevent military aggression and 
to attain permanent peace with organized jus- 
tice in a free world,” is a milk-and-water 
declaration that becomes a skeleton basis of 


Monopoly-Made Steel Shortage 
Slows Cost Ship Production 


SAN FRANCISCO.—An acute steel shortage 
threatens to curtail the vital Pacific Coast Ship- 
building program, union circles here charge. 
Already there is talk of cancelation of some 
Pacific Coast shipbuilding contracts because of 
the lack of steel. 

The Bay City Metal Trades Council has al- 
ready raised the slogan: “Give us the steel 
and we will build the ships.” 

Faced with necessity of immediate action, the 
metal trades council last week through its post- 
war committee, at a meeting with Congress- 
man Richard J. Welch, launched a campaign 
toward the opening of natural ore production 
and the manufacture of steel in the western 
area of the United States to thereby force the 
decentralization of the steel monopoly which, 
today, is keeping those resources covered in 
order to maintain its monopoly, thereby causing 
the shortage which now exists and which im- 
perils the entire war program. 

There has been a deliberate slackening off 
on steel production during the past months and 
the allotment for shipbuilding on the Pacific 
Coast has been materially reduced. Some coast 
plants are faced with the probability of closing 
down by the end of September. One plant has 
been forced already to cut its production by 
one and a half ships per month. 

Congressman Welch, referring to this 
danger to the war program, accused the 
steel monopoly of selling the country short. 
He cited the fact that not only has the 
allotment of steel to the Pacific Coast 
shipbuilding ports been reduced but that 
the allotments to the Maritime Commis- 
sion, the Navy and *Lend-Lease have also 
been cut. 

Welch said that there was absolutely no ex- 
cuse for a steel shortage. He said that the 


eastern steelmakers had been given a billion 
dollar subsidy from the Government for expan- 
sion and that the quota for the year had been 
21 million tons but that the monopoly had only 


delivered 15 million tons—6 million tons less 
than the necessary amount to carry on the 
war program. 


“There are excellent ore deposits in 26 states 
of the Union,” Welch said, “but all the steel 
production in the nation is turned out by the 
Pittsburgh group within a radius of only 700 


























miles from Washington, D. C. In California 
alone, were the ore deposits opened up and use 
made of the marvelous hydro-electric power, 
steel mills could be rolling out high-grade steel 
to supply the entire nation for next 59 
years,” 

It has become quite evident, the committ 
found, that the manipulations of the steel 
monopcly are pointed toward post-war d op 
ments and are concerned less with production 
for war than they are with the possibility of 
a heavy industry devel t » westel 
area that would threaten its pol} 

This deliberately forced curtailment of sh 
building, labor sees, aside from its detrimer 
effect on the war program, will also create a 
distressful economic situation in the West, af- 
fecting the kers themse te hat is 
purported to be a critical lati 

In the meanwhile, because of the failure or 
refusal of the steel monopoly to supply its quota 
of steel, t ard F the Pacific ¢ st are 
faced with a situation that s¢ s certain to cur 
tail production of the i eeded espe 
cially at this time wher rogram of invasion 
to finish off t Axis demands a huge tonnage 
of shipping facilities. To the steel monopoly 
goes the unenviable credit of hampering the 


war effort, 


party policy. It in no way reconciled the posi- 
tion of Willkie with Vandenberg and Taft, or 
Dewey with McCormick. 

Congressman Clare Hoffman, an observer at 
“As an America Firster I 
3ut approval of the state- 


the conference, said: 
am satisfied with it.” 
Sewall of 


who are 


ment was also voiced by Governors 


Baldwin of Connecticut, 


regarded as close to the Willkie viewpoint. 


Maine and 

Governor Dewey’s forthright statement for a 
military alliance with Britain came as a bomb- 
sheli to the But what was of 
greatest interest in his remarks were his frank 


conference. 


admissions that his thinking had been influenced 
by Walter Lippmann, and the proposals con- 
recent book U. S. Foreign 
Lippmann has long of the 
American capitalist 


tained in Lippmann’s 
Policy. 
shrewdest 
More than any other political writer, 


been one 
thinkers of the 
world. 
he thinks in terms of a coherent national inter- 


est, rather than sectional or regional privileges. 


vision are wrougnt in terms of 


Lippmann’s 
“national destiny,”’ and as he reads history, the 
next decades are the decades of American 
dominance, 

Dewey‘s 


It is significant that statement, as 


Lippmann’s thinking, talks of Anglo-American 
military Russia and China to be 
brought in afterwards. For in these proposals 
continental Europe is rigorously excluded from 
a role in the post-war world. This not only eX- 
I ny or Italy, 
France. This, 


not accidenta It is implicit in the 





certainly, 
thought 
power has 
Dewey has been, and probab y still is, closely 
» GOP. But this 
position to 


America 


rroup Nas also shifted its po al 


a recognition of the world role that 


ting is Wendell Willkie. The 

ly { greater 
post-war 
ir-power 


step, the reactionary wing of the 


i i 


tussia n 


tepublican Party 
. a foreign 
policy. To a large extent the line-ups will be 
shaped by the forces that emerge in Britain 

fter the ra tior Stalin’s 


welding 
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Page Two 





Two highly important statements were made 
during the week—one by Harry Hopkins, close 
Presidential adviser, in “The American Maga- 
zine” and one by Chief of Staff George C. Mar- 
shall in the form of a report on the American 
war effort te Secretary of War Henry L. 


Stimson. 
Hopkins’ statement was important for several 


reasons—first, because it emanated from the 
White House; second, because it placed the 
end of the war against Germany and Japan 
at no nearer than two years; third, because it 
predicted that a land front would be opened in 
France; and, fourth, because, while recognizing 
the value of the Russian military effort, it 
denied that continued Russian resistance was 
indispensible to victory. 

“I believe two years of hard fighting on the 
fronts of the world and two years of increasing 
sacrifice at home lie ahead of us,’ he wrote. 
“Two years, at least. We must work harder, 
go without more things, lose more and more 
lives.” 

Coming just a week before the Italian col- 
lapse, Mr. Hopkins’ remarks should have a 
salutary influence in damping characteristic 
American ebullience and over-confidence. 

“Russia, the keystone to the war, is still 
fighting grimly,” he wrote. “If we lose here, I 
do not believe for a moment that we will lose 
the war, but I would change my prediction 
about the time of victory. Then, indeed, Wwe 
would have a long war ahead of us.” 

Hopkins’ remarks should be taken as dope 
straight from the feedbox. They show that the 
highest circles in Washington are not unduly 
frightened by rumors of a separate Russian 
deal with Germany. 

Facts From General Marshall 

While General Marshall’s report was entirely 
technical, it was full of political implications. 

For one thing, it threw additional light on 
the Russian advances, made it clear, contrary 
to the clamorous contentions of pro-Soviet pub- 
licists, that Russia was by no means fighting 
alone. One of the big imponderable factors that 
is going to remain after this war will be the 
question of the strength of the Russian military 
and war potential, which has suffered consider- 
ably under the Nazi onslaught. 

General Marshall’s report suggested, by im- 
plication, that Russia could not have held on 
without Allied aid, and whatever aid General 
Marshall listed was only American, did not in- 
clude British aid. Russia at several points— 
Leningrad, Moscow, and Stalingrad— was hold- 
ing by her eyebrows. And while the Allies by 
no means supplied all or even nearly all Rus- 
sian military equipment, it is safe to say, in 
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the light of the Marshall report, that her mar- 
gin of safety was provided by England and the 
United States. 

Aid was given, according to the Marshall re- 
port on American aid alone in the following 
ways: 


1—-Repeated bombings of Germany, which 


seriously damaged her war potential, making 
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chaotic post-war world. 





threatening Bryansk. 


oil machinery. 


as an objective only about 100 miles distant. 
8. The agreement with Russia to have meetings with Britain and th eUnited States at the “Foreign Minister level” and the formation 
of an Anglo-American-Russian Mediterranean Committee. 
9. Rejection by the State Department, on the ground of non-cooperation in hemisphere defenSe, of Argentina’s plea for armaments and 
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this summer in Russia or build up sufficient 
strength in the Central Mediterranean to oppose 
the Allied offensive.” 

3—Lend-Lease aid. According to the Chief of 
Staff, “The following assistance has been given 
to Russia by the United States in the form 
of ‘military equipment: Over 3,000 airplanes, 
2,400 tanks, 109,000 sub-machine guns, 16,000 


Major news events of the week in the foreign field were: 


1. The unconditional surrender of Italy, first of the Axis governments to crack under 
the pressure of Allied power, foreshadowing two-pronged invasions of Southern France and 
the Balkans via the Adriatic. 

2. Prime Minister Churchill’s proposal at Harvard University that the British Empire 
and the United States enter into a post-war political and military alliance with a common 
citizenship under the sovereignties and retain military establishments for dealing with a 


3. The invasion of the Italian mainland by the British Eighth Army four days pre- 
ceding news of the surrender and further landings to the north of the Gulf of Santa 
Eufemia on Wednesday, the day of surrender. 

4. Continued heavy bombings of Italian, French and German airfields and railroad centers, with two more massive bombings of «Berlin, 
which has been divided by the Allied air command into five major sections for systematic destruction. 

5. Accumulating reports of unrest from Norway, Denmark, the Balkans and Germany itself. 

6. The flat statement b Harry Hopkins, Presidential confidant, that the war will last two more years at the very least—the first such 
statement by a high official, thereby tending to dampen talk about an early end. ° 

7. Continued advances by the Russian Army, which has captured Konotop, Sumy, and Stalino, just north of Taganrog, and is closely 
In a huge pincers drive from north and south the Red Army appears to have Kiev, provincial capital of the Ukraine, 


It is only about 30 miles from Smolensk. 


CHIEF NEWS EVENTS RELATING TO DOMESTIC AFFAIRS WERE: 

1. The wreck just north of Philadelphia of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s fast “Congressional Limited,” killing at least 78 persons and 
injuring hundreds, and the wreck of the “Twentieth Century Limited” of the New York Central Lines near Canastota, N. Y., killing 3. 
These wrecks, coming soon after the Lackawanna wreck at Wayland, N. Y., which killed 
expression to the war-strain imposed on the railroads. 

2. Recommendation of the Republican Post-War Advisory Council, meeting at Mackinac Island, Mich., for “responsible participation by 
the United States in post-war cooperative organization among sovereign nations to prevent military aggression and to attain permanent 
peace with organized justice in a free world.” The conference, torn by much bickering, also united on a generalized statement that (1) 
pledged assistance to war veterans “and others” in returning to post-war life and (2) demanded an immediate return to “private enterprise’ 
with the end of rationing, price-fixing and other regulations as soon as war ended. : 

3. The proposal of Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York at the Mackinac conference that United States and Great Britain form 
a post-war alliance, in which proposal Mr. Dewey anticipated Mr. Churchill by several days. Mr. Dewey also suggested that Russia and 
China be included, an idea-in-the-air exploited by Walter Lippmann in his recent book, “Foreign Policy: The Shield of the Republic.” 


lined the 
United States in July, 1941, when the Army 
consisted of “a partially equipped force of 
twenty-eight infantry divisions, a newly created 


23, were significant in 
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the organized “second front” agitation are faith- 
less to the national security of both Great 
Britain and the United States. 


With respect to this, the Chief of Staff out- 
extent of unpreparedness of the 





we 


that they gave dramatic 
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of 
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it impossible to bring her full potential to 
bear on Russia in 1943. 

2—Heavy losses inflicted on the Luftwaffe in 
the west, causing the Germans “to withdraw 
experienced single-engine fighter pilots from 
the Russian and Mediterranean fronts for the 
defense of Germany and later to withdraw 
fighter aircraft from Russia.” The General con- 
tinued: “The net result was that the Germans 
were unable to conduct any sustained offensives 


jeeps, 80,000 trucks, 7,000 motorcycles, 130,000 
field telephones and 75,000 tons of exlosives, 
which have actually arrived in Russia with a 
great many other items of munitions as well 
as foodstuffs and raw materials.” 

The Chief of Staff made no direct reference 
to a “second front” in France, although his re- 
marks, such as the more oratorical remarks 
of Prime Minister Churchill the preceding week, 
served to suggest that all who are engaged in 








re Austin-Wadsworth 


BillasSmokescreenforManpowerMess 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Labor leaders this 
week assailed a growing movement by business 
groups to pass the Austin-Wadsworth “national 
bill, as a smokescreen for the mess 
officials have made over the draft 





service” 
manpower 
of labor. 
A. Philip Randolph, president of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, declared: 
“When this country accepts or has foisted 
on it any compulsory labor law, it will have 
retreated to the place where Negro Amer- 
icans stood 100 years ago. This is true 
whether forced labor is put over us in the 
form of the Austin-Wadsworth draft labor 
bill, or whether we get it through work- 
or-fight orders from the President or by 
orders from the War Manpower Commis- 
sion freezing labor. . Labor cannot be 
treated as a commodity to be hither 
and yon without its consent. This approach 


sent 





is unjust and inefficient. It weakens morale 

and creates a discontented population. ... 

We have already increased fivefold our 

military production by what President Wil- 

son called the spontaneous cooperation of a 

free people.” 

Back in March, an A. F. of L. statement pre- 
dicted the present manpower muddle. It pointed 
out that intelligent plannimg must limit the size 
of the army or that severe shortages in skilled 
manpower would result. The 11,200,000 man 
army was called over-balanced. The shortages 
are most acute today on the west coast where 
drafting of men has stripped the aircraft pro- 
duction plants of skilled and needed workers. 

Harry W. Fraser, a Railway Brotherhood 
representative on the War Manpower Com- 
mission, lashed out sharply at WMC and Army 
tactics and pointed out that wage freezing was 
an additional cause of manpower shortages in 
some areas and manpower stagnation in others. 





some time this week 


The rate remains $2.00 a year... 


7 East 15th Street, 
New York City 3. 





Employers are guaranteed profits as an in- 
ducement to production, he pointed out, but the 
worker is not guaranteed adequate wages, or 
decent housing when he is asked to pack up 
and move for a job. Labor officials point out 
that Cleveland, a vital industrial center, has no 
manpower problem, and, in fact, manpower of- 
ficials have clamped an “embargo” on new 
workers. It was pointed out that Cleveland’s 
high wage rates were a principal factor in the 
heavy flow of workers into that city. 

Opposition to the Austin-Wadsworth bill was 
also voiced by Louis Hollander, chairman of 
the powerful New York State CIO, in a state- 
ment released through the Free Labor Com- 
mittee of the Workers Defense League, and by 
R. J. Thomas, president of the United Auto 
Workers, in a front-page article in the current 
United Automobile Workers which goes to the 
1,077,947 members of the union. 
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| Editor, 
The New Leader: 


| In response to your published appeal for funds I enclose 


| my check for fifteen dollars. 


| Yours truly, 


August 30, 
N.Y. 








Thank You, Dr. Dewey . . And we on The New Leader will be making every effort in these coming times of 
crisis to live up to your expectations and hopes for us. For the genuinely progressive elements in the nation’s liberal 
z and labor movement are going to be tested as never before!... 


And Thanks, Too, ;, so many others of our loyal readers who have been 


those wonderful self-appointed “Committees of One” aiding in our drive for new subscriptions. . . . 


But We Still Have to Report _ iia: our situation is serious. P 


fore in our publishing history. Circuation costs are on the rise, and editorial expenses to cover our increasing news- 
correspondence have grown. None of this looks very good in the debit column of bookkeeper’s accounts — ESPE- 
CIALLY IN VIEW OF THE FACT THAT “THE NEW LEADER,” ALMOST ALONE AMONG U. S. PERIOD- 
ICALS, HAS NOT RAISED ITS PRICE. Readers have to pay more for almost every newspaper, and most maga- 
zines—but our subscription rates have remained the same.... ; 


a 
The Point Is_our drive is still in its earliest stage! 


P. S._ rhe Ignazio Silone offer is still effective! Submit to us three new subscriptions, and The New Leader will send 
you FREE a copy of the widely-acclaimed new novel by the great Italian novelist—“The Sec’ Beneath the Snow 
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sending their contributions, and to all 


rinter’s bills have mounted as never be- 


; J We hope to hear, in one way or another, from all our thou- 
sands of readers—who, we are sure, are aware of the important role The New Leader is playing the fight for a pro- 
gressive world victory, a democratic peace, and a new social order. . . 
approaching your friends for subscriptions? . . 


- Could you write to us NOW? Would vou spend 
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armored force of four divisions, two cavalry 


divisions, the harbor defenses of the United 
States and an air force of 209 incomplete sep- 


arate divisions.” 


At the time of which the Chief of Staff spoke, 
the present “second-fronters” had just stopped 
their agitation against American war prepa- 
rations, which were begun on a small scale 
with the fall of France in July, 1940. Present 
“second-fronters” from August, 1939, when Rus- 
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sia signed a non-aggression treaty with Hitler, 
to June 22, 1941, when Hitler attacked Russia, 
had been doing all in their power to prevent 
American armament—by fomenting strikes, by 
conducting demonstrations,and by pamphleteer- 
ing. They enlisted the aid of the identical ele- 
ments now howling for a “second front” in 
northern France to draw off from Russia the 
Nazi onslaught which Russia had brought upon 
itself by (1) agreeing to stand by while Ger- 
many attacked Poland, (2) by lifting not a 
finger to help stricken France and by (3) not 
aiding England with so much as a single car- 
tridge while England stood alone against the 
entire Axis. 

A large measure of responsibility lies upon 
present “second-fronters” for having been in- 
filuential in supporting all disarmament and 
pacifist movements in the pre-war period—in 
England, France and the United States. 

As to the lack of a “second front” in the 
twenty months since Pearl Harbor, the re- 
marks by the Chief of Staff with respect to 
the demands on the United States in the Pacific 
where illuminating. At the time of the Jap- 
anese attack on Pearl Harbor, he reported, the 
United States was so short of military equip- 
ment that adequate reinforcements for the 
Philippines “would have left the United States 
in a position of great peril” had German seized 
Britain, as she was threatening to do. 

Within five weeks after Japan’s attack, he 
stated, the United States had to move about 
600,000 troops and their equipment to Hawaii, 
Alaska, Panama, and California to secure 
American defenses. 

Taking into consideration all these factors, 
it is not strange that the United States and 
Great Britain have not yet been able to estab- 
lish a “second front” in France to replace the 
ene which collapsed while Russia stood on the 
sidelines. But while the “second-fronters” man- 
ifest the greatest sort of “understanding” of 
all problems faced by Russia, they make no 
attempt whatever to consider sympathetically 
the problems of the United States and Great 
Britain, toward which, even though they may 
be citizens of either of those countries, they feel 
not the slightest sense of loyalty. 

As matters are developing, the wisdom of the 
Allied Command in undertaking European land 
operations in the Mediterranean area only with 
what force was available is being proven by 
events. The surrender of Italy lays the whole 
of southern Europe from Turkey to Spain open 
to the severest sort of political shaking, which 
cannot but have adverse repercussions within 
Germany, both morale and on industrial 
functioning. 
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= elementary grade level. Several years ago the 





Last year free higher education was abolished 
instituted. 
and the decreasing of opportunities. 


ander Werth in a dispatch to the New York 


military training for a stern soldier’s life. 
“What of the girl? 
ally important function. She must know how 


mother remains the mother. School must give 
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Regression in the Soviets 


“TE accumulating social reaction in Stalin’s Russia has caught up 
th another progressive step that had been instituted in the early 
of the Soviets, when the Russian authorities moved last week to 

coiish co-education not only in the secondary schools but also at the 

abortions illegal and took steps to restrict contraceptive information. 

That move indicated the growing stratification of classes 

The reason for the abolition of co-education, as reported by Alex- 
explained by a school director who told correspondent Werth: 

“Any number of examples may be quoted to show that there is an inevitable separation 
of labor between men and women. The man must be a soldier. A boy must be prepared for 
service in the Red Army while he is still at school. 
She is essentially a future mother. The woman has an exception- 


Whatever one may say of the equal duties of men and women in bringing up children, the 


physiology, psychology, pedagogy and hygiene. 
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Kelly Postal Case —-The Frame-up 
Of a Unionist That MustBe Fought 


By JAMES RORTY 


It is axiomatic in trade union practice that 
frame-ups have to be fought to a finish—espe 
cially frameups of union officers. The 
for this basic principle is obvious. The 
is a legal entity and in fighting its battles the 
union officer must not be subject to arrest and 
Any time the 


reason 
union 


imprisonment on false charges. 
trade union movement permits anybody—em- 
ployer, government or a rival union faction, or 
any combination of the three—to get away with 
framing a union officer, then trade unionism as 
a whole loses face disastrously. 


Something like that seems to be happening 
in the Kelly Postal case. True, scores of trade 
unions have protested the conviction and im- 
prisonment of Postal for a five-year term on 
the obviously faked charge of embezzling the 
funds of Local 544 of the Teamsters Union of 
The Michigan State CIO Council 
has just passed a resolution condemning Pos- 


Minneapolis. 


tal’s conviction. And yet, by and large, trade 
if it is permissible to use 
particular frame-up 


unionism as a whole 
the phrase—has let that 
ride. 


Letting Postal stay in jail is bad medicine 
that sooner later will kick back on every 
trade unionist in America. He was framed be- 
cause he helped to build Local 544 in a succes- 
sion of tough strikes and become a pain in the 
neck to Dan Tobin, to the Minneapolis em- 
ployers and to the Roosevelt administration. 

Kelly Postal was elected secretary-treasurer 
of Local 544 in 1988 and was regularly 
elected to office until June 1941, when the mem- 
bership of the voted by overwhelming 
majority to disaffiliate from the AFL and join 
the CIO. At that time the membership voted 
unanimously to instruct Postal as treasurer, to 
take 544’s funds with them out of the AFL and 
into the CIO. He obeyed this instruction, the 
authenticity of which has never been questioned. 
Nor has it ever been alleged that he appropri- 


ol 


re- 


local 


ated union funds to his own use. 


But in January 1942 Postal was forced to 
stand trial for “embezzlement” before Judge 
Hall who, refusing to have any part in the 
frame-up, promptly directed the jury to dis- 
charge the defendant on the ground that the 
state had failed to establish criminal intent. 
That should have settled it. Instead, after a 
little shopping around, the combination inter- 
ested in getting Postal brought him to trial on 
another count of the indictment, in a more 
pliant court, and obtained a conviction which 
was later sustained by the State Supreme 
Court. 


I met Postal and other leaders of Local 544 
in the fall of 1934 when I visited Minneapolis 
in the course of a trip around the country for 
the New York Post and The Nation. Apart 
from being Trotskyists, they differed from other 
labor leaders of my acquaintance only in being 
a little tougher, which is not ordinarily con- 
sidered a fault. Postal was framed as a labor 
leader, acting in line of duty. The labor move- 
ment can scarcely let him down without letting 
itself down. As James T. Farrell has pointed 
out, the Minnesota Supreme Court has set an 
extremely dangerous precedent which can be 
used to deprive other unions of democratic con- 
trol of their own funds. 


But that isn’t the only bad precedent which 
has been set by this case. It is a bad prece- 
dent for Governor and for Dan Tobin 
both of whom had a hand in the business, and 
neither of whom believes for a moment, I think 
that Kelly Postal is an embezzler. But most 
of all it is a bad precedent for organized labor 
which can’t afford to play that way or allow 
anybody to play that way with it, whethe) there 
is a war on or not. 


Stassen 
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The Hame Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


A Nose at Teacher 

WEEK or two ago I was talking about Fern Rives and her 

pictures of old maid teachers. You will find them in her novel, 
Friday Thank God! Since then I have read another novel, a better 
one, called A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. Here you get a description 
of the fearsome pedagogical top sergeants from the point of view 
of a little Irish girl, a bright sensitive kid who was hurt. It should 
do the educational authorities good to find out how they look to the 
little victims who get caught in their machinery. LiSten to this, 
you teachers and principals: 


Brutalizing is the only adjective for the public schools of that 
district around 1908 and ’09. Child psychology had not been heard 
of in Williamsburg in those days. ... Few teachers had the true 
vocation for their work. They taught because it was one of the 
few jobs open to them; because it was better paying than factory 
work; because they had a long summer vacation; because they got 
a pension when they retired. They taught because no one wanted 
to marry them. Married women were not allowed to teach in those 
days, hence most of the teachers were women made neurotic by 
starved love instincts. These barren women spent their fury on 
other women’s children in a twisted, authoritative manner. 


“The cruelest teachers were those who had come from homes 
similar to those of the poor children. It seemed that in their bitter- 
ness toward these unfortunate little ones, they were somehow 
exorcising their own fearful background.” 


I am not—God forbid!—giving my o.k. to any of this. My life 
would not be worth a one point ration stamp if I did. I am an 
island completely surrounded by teachers who are anything but 
defenseless. But Betty Smith grew up in the Williamsburg district 
of Brooklyn. Anyone with half an eye can see that this book is a 
chapter from her own life. Like the other kids of her neighbor- 
hood, she had dealings with policemen, firemen, librarians and 
teachers. These were the public servants who helped to shape 
her life. The cops and the fire-fighters were fine, hearty fellows 
whom the children liked and respected. The librarian who doled 
out the books never looked at the growing girl. . . . In school the 
janitor was the only one who took a human interest in her. Aunt 
Sissy, a plumpish person of very easy ways had a run-in with 
teacher and looked like a fairy princess beside her. 


* * * 


Them Bums of Brooklyn 


DIDN’T intend to devote a column to any other novel, but I have 

got started about this Brooklyn tree, and I may as well go on. 
As far as I know this is the first trans-East River epic. It will 
surely not be the last. In this morning Times a solemn guy named 
Feldblum rises in wrath and practically says right out that Al 
Smith is the only fellow he ever heard of who speaks Brooklynese. 
The inhabitants of the boro of cemeteries, he reports, are practi- 
cally all Harvard men and to learn how the other half murders our 
common tongue they cross one of the bridges to Manhattan. And 
that they dislike to do. It is so hard to find your way round over 
here—and they fear they will get lost for life in our devious canons. 

Let Brother Feldblum read Betty Smith’s tale. It will warm 
his heart and appease his wrath. In the book Betty’s name is 
Francie Nolan and she loves every stick and stone and smell—not 
of all vast Brooklyn—but of Williamsburg. She fears to go to 
college, for it may rob her of the warm and homely speech of her 
native heath. The wide world beyond the East River and across 
the seas she can tolerate only on the theory that the folks there 
must be, basically, more or less like the Brooklynites. The tree 
that appears in her title is, of course, the ailanthus, the tree of 
heaven. Little Francie-Betty doesn’t know, of course, that it 
flourishes up through the cracks of Manhattan cement and even in 
the lush landscapes of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. To her it is 
the symbol of the teaming poor who live round Ebbets Field. 


* * 


Betty Smith vs. Ruth Mckenny 


HE professional critics all went unreservedly overboard for 

A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. It is the “best novel of the year,” 
the “best first novel in the memory of the oldest pre&s agent,” etc., 
etc. It remained for Diana Trilling in The Nation to suggest that 
we keep our shirts on and count three before we swear that it is 
better than War and Peace or Arrowsmith, It is always well to 
have one person in the house who retains the protection of his shirt 
during a time of artistic exuberance like this. 

But circumstances predisposed me all in favor of Betty and her 
tree of heaven. I took up this Brooklyn folk-tale just as I threw 
across the room Ruth McKenny’s Jake Home. Do you know Jake? 
He is the Communist Gargantua who followed My Sister Eileen 
out of Ruth’s typewriter. Thunder and lightning accompanied his 
birth. At three he knew Shakespeare and at six he astonished his 
teachers. Early in his ‘teens he led strikes, and before he was out 
of them the silken darlings of capitalism began to fight for him. 
Life for him was one long struggle between duty to the poor work- 
ing class—utterly lost without him—and the daughters of the rich 
who seemed even more tragically in need of his ministrations. 


The description of our country which serves as background to 
the gigantic doings of this wonder child furnishes an interesting 
example of what Communism does to the minds of its devotees. 
Ruth McKenny grew up just about where I did. She went to the 
same university and observed about the same sort of folks. In My 
Sister Eileen she has set them down just as they are—merely 
brightened up by her wit and humor. In this part of her work she 
is an honest and truly creative artist. She deserves all the success 
she has had. 


And Men Decay 


HEN she turned Communist and wrote a proletarian novel. 

It is not all bad. Ruth McKenny has a fine dramatic sense. She 
can write first class dialogue. If some day she outgrows her party- 
line childishness she may do some fine, full-length stories . But her 
party blinders force her to give us a picture that is completely 
false. 

Her working people—except Communists—are all zombies wait- 
ing for the Thirteenth Street resurrection. Pennsylvania miners 
are a hearty, husky, self-reliant bunch cf humans—but not to 
Ruth McKenny’s blinded eye. When her hero motors through the 
American landscape it withers and shrivels before him. He rides 
from Buffalo westward. That is the grape country, a real paradise. 
To Jake’s eye it presents nothing but death and decay. He goes 
on—and desolation spreads. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois—here and there 
a forelorn filling station with a disheartened attendant—now and 
then a malaria] farmer tottering about his dilapidated place— 
that is all that Jake sees waiting for his revolution to bring life 
and hope. 


Now I have been over those roads out there. So has Ruth 
McKenny. She knows perfectly well that this is no true picture 
of America. She could not stand in front of me and tell me that 
her picture has any relation to the facts. But because she is a 
Communist she wrote that way. 

Now Betty is different. She is on the side of life. She 
people. The poor may be ignorant and dirty and lousy, 
But they are real and they are alive. That means that they have 
hope and humor. Irish workers, Jews, Germans—men, women and 
children—they are all here—sad, pathetic, tragic, funny, heroic— 
a mixed and mellow medley, the rich and varied seed-bed of a new 
sort of nation. 


Smit} 








believes in 





I suspect that Betty Smith knows a thing or two about ideolo- 
gies and economics. But she is not preaching and she is not lying. 
So what she writes is fun to read. 


Meet Herr Ribbentrop 


By MILTON HINDUS 

THIS MAN RIBBENTROP. By Paul Schwarz. Julian Messner, publisher. 303 pages. $3.00. 

HE reader of this portrait of Joachim Ribbentrop has the feeling that Biographer 

Schwarz’s camera is 5,000 miles away from his subject physically and a million 
miles spiritually. The result is no definitive biography. Kven as material for some fu- 
ture biographer, it has little value. At most, a conscientious scholar could save from 
it a few pages that aren’t chit-chat and unauthenticated gossip. 

All of which does not mean that this isn’t an entertaining book. Far from it. There 


are pages which are hilarious—the scene, fo? in- 
stance, created by Ribbentrop the first time he 
was presented as German ambassador to the 
English king. Ignoring traditional procedure, 
which called for him to make three bows in the 
royal presence, he rushed forward, waved his 
hand under the frightened king’s nose, and yelled 
“Heil Hitler!” I cannot improve on Dr. Schwarz’s 
own account of the consequences: 

“This demonstration of Nazi independence 
in the face of the British monarch Ribben- 
trop ordered widely publicized in German 
newspapers. Somehow, his uncompromising 
gesture seemed to him a good example of 
that full-blooded Nazi diplomacy by which 
he desired to replace the decadent correct- 
ness of the Weimar republic. The English 
press was not so sanguine about it, and 
published a caricature showing the Soviet 
Ambassador in Berlin menacing Hitler’s nose 
with a clenched fist. This was captioned, 
‘If everybody wants to greet his own way.’ 
Another paper remembered that in the days 
of old Queen Victoria, one of the despots 
straight out of the African kraal was re- 
ceived by Her Majesty and showed his 
appreciation by knocking his head three 
times against the floor. But undaunted by 
these parallels, Ribbentrop, five days later 
at a levée, this time surrounded by the 
breathless attention of the whole distin- 
guished gathering, started his antics all over 
again, omitting, however, at the. insistence 
of Downing Street, the unsolicited but sten- 
torian evocation of his tribal chief in Berlin. 
Even parliament showed an interest in the 
Nazi Ambassador’s unusual bearing, and a 
member suggested that the British Ambassa- 
door in Berlin should roar Rule Britannia 
every time he met the Fuehrer.” 

The tone of the whole book is as detached 
and ironic as this. without always being as 
amusing, unfortunately. But to make a man, even 
an enemy, the peg of your own wit is not the 
way to make him come alive. Though Dr. Schwarz 
gives us a few facts about Ribbentrop to show 
us that he is not (or, at least, was not in the 
early years of the regime) a typical Nazi—his 
respectful treatment of his Jewish friends is a 
case in point—nevertheless, I feel that he moves 
through these pages as a kind of automaton 
of evil. 

Altogether too often, and this can’t be helped, 
I suppose, since the author has to draw almost 
exclusively on hearsay and gossip (though this 





often comes from unrevealed sources in the 
Wilhelmstrasse which Dr. Schwarz himself rad 
served until 1933—his last position being that 
of consul in New York), Ribbentrop drops out 
of sight altogether while the diplomatic history 
of the years. preceding the war, only too well 
impressed on our memories, is again rehearsed. 
Dr. Schwarz’s presentation of his background 


. material is compact but unoriginal; it is the 


legend with which we are all familiar. 

The gorge rises as we read again of the game 
England played with Hitler from 1933 onwards! 
How behind the back of France, she signed a 
naval treaty with Germany that was the first 
big hole rent in the treaty of Versailles. You 
don’t have to love Versailles in order to hate 
such double dealing. “To many a student in 
world politics,” writes Dr. Schwarz, “this London 
naval agreement with Germany was also the 
beginning of Pierre Laval’s and other French 
politicians’ hatred for England.” It is plain that 
to have a disunited Europe, with England (backed 
perhaps by the United States) as the arbiter of 
its destinies, means an endless series of wars, 
each bloodier than the last. The question is 
whether a united Europe is opposed to England’s 
interest, and if the answer is yes, what the con- 
sequences are to be. 

The book is well-printed, well-bound, and it has 
a large number of excellent. illustrations. There 
is one breath-taking error in the proof on page 
92 where the Austrian crisis is transformed into 
the Australian crisis. Dr. Schwarz writes a 
sprightly style, and with lurid imagery—after 
saying that Ribbentrop repeated on a larger 
scale the errors of imperial diplomacy that had 
led to the disaster of 1918, he adds: “It was like 
somebody who, having slipped on the staircase, 
attempts to reach the second floor from the out- 
side by climbing the wall.” 

History continues to be the grand diversion 
of the human race. You can see that by 
how anxious we always are to add a new 
page to it—and not simply a new page, but 
an extraordinary one, a glorious one, a red- 
letter one so to speak. Has there ever been 
a generation yet without the illusion that it 
was going to set things right ence and for 
all? Not to participate in history—that’s 
the one ambition in our time that ean’t be 
fulfilled. 


He Prefers “Normalcy”. . . 


By ALFRED WERNER 
CHALLENGE TO FREEDOM. By Henry M. 
Wriston. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. 
240 pages. $2.00. 
N expansion of a*speech which the president 
of Brown University delivered to a gathering 
of businessmen, this book is essentially a well- 
worded attack on the planned economy which, 
since 1933, has been supplanting the laissez faire 
economy in this country. Claiming to speak in 
the name of individualism, optimism and freedom 
against centralization, “depression thinking,” and 
dictatorship, Dr. Wriston aims his guns at the 
“administrative management,” the “government 
by bureaucracy,” in short, the “philosophy of 
social control” which is ruling and, allegedly, 
ruining the United States. Altogether, the book 
is a philippic against heavy taxation, deficit 
spending, the dominance of the executive, the 
transcendance of federal power and all the othe: 
“sins” ascribed to Roosevelt’s domestic policy. 
While there are certain flaws in the doctrine 
and the practice of the New Deal, it is difficult 
to agree to its wholesale condemnation by Dr. 
Winston. The author’s general approach to the 
social problem is unpleasantly mindful of the 
happy-go-lucky philosophy of the Harding-Cool- 
idge-Hoover era! Yet the catastrophe of 1929 
ought to have made it clear to everyone that the 
period of unlimited capitalism is over, and that, 
to avoid complete chaos, the “rugged individual- 
ism” of merchant, banker, industrialist and work- 
men has to be curbed and directed into safe 
channels by the administration. The mere fact 
that the totalitarian powers put their economy 
under rigid state control for imperialist ends 
does not necessarily make Washington’s present 
policy of restricting big business, for the sake 
of John Doe, a “challenge to freedom.” What 
Roosevelt started, ten years ago, actually was 
“profoundly conservative—conservative in the 
same sense that Jeffersonian and Wilsonian de- 
mocracy had been conservative. It aimed to pro- 
tect, against violence from the left or from the 
right, the essentials of American democracy— 
the balance of interests under the Constitution, 
security for property and for men, and liberty.” 
(Nevins and Commager, America, the Story of 
a Free People.) 


The author deplores our generation’s loss of 
faith in private enterprise, calls the New Deal’s 
position regarding our national economy pes- 
simistic and defeatist and scoffs at such modern 
institutions as the defunct W.P.A. as a “Make 
Work” project “devoted to the achievement of as 
little as possible, at as great cost as possible, with 
as many men as possible each doing as little as 
possible.” At a time when the world, worn out 
by a hopeless fight against social insecurity hails 
the Beveridge Plan and the “Freedom From 
Want” promise of the Atlantic Charter, Dr. 
Wriston tries to set the clock back with such 
dangerous doctrines as “Biologically man is born 
to hazard” or “You cannot have freedom without 
risk.”” And while the horror of an era when fif- 
teen million Americans had to be idle, is still 
fresh in our memory, the author tries to frighten 
us with the assertion that full employment is 
possible only at the price of liberty! 

His counter-proposal for conquering poverty— 
“the only credible method,” as he declares, some- 
what arrogantly—sounds too simple and too 
beautiful to be feasible: “Production upon a basis 
so efficient, upon a range so vast, upon a scale so 
magnificent that the real wealth of the world 
4lows to the common man.” But the real wealth 
of the world will not flow to the common man 
unless he is able to buy and use the products of 
his toil. Dr. Wriston, not concerned about the 
little man’s buying power, nevertheless declares: 
“The wealth of the worker lies in the goods and 
services at his command. These became available 
through free, varied, and flexible production of 
the goods for which there is lively demand.” 

The author would entrust the fate of one 
hundred and thirty-five million Americans to the 
efficiency (and ruthlessness) of a few hundred 
captains of industry like Henry Ford. Honestly 
believing that the “characteristic American 
methods” in business would take the country back 
to normalcy and prosperity after the war, he 
overlooks the fact that these methods were highly 
practical only so long as there was still “the 
frontier” with its inexhaustible wealth of oppor- 
tunities, that is, in the good days of Mark Hanna 
and McKinley. In Nineteen Forty-Odd, the 
United States no longer is able to exist as an 
island of laissez faire economy 


(Other book reviews appear this week on Page 6.) 





THE TRUTH ABOUT ITALY! 





A book of especial interest to 
all New Leader readers 


What To Do With italy 


by GAETANO SALVEMINI and GEORGE LA PIANA 


HIS is a book of the greatest urgency and candor. Here two prominent 


anti-fascists sum up the complex affairs of Italy in a frank book that 


‘names names’ and puts demogracy above appeasement. This book should 


he read by every American who cares about the sort of world that is 


in the making. 


At all bookstores. . 
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hide and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


he Herndon Case:—We’re not quite ready to tell the whole 

story, but there is more to the recent Angelo Herndon affair 
than meets the eye.... An item in the Daily Worker of this week 
furnished the tip-off. It was a “Communist Party Statement on 
Herndon and Negro Quarterly,” and it not only disowned the 
magazine but made a sharp point of dissociating the Party from 
any actions of Angelo Herndon—who was the Commie’s No, 1 
Negro hero, and until recently a member of the Communist Party’s 
central committee! ... In conversations with Herndon the points 
at-issue were never made clearly. He was always evasive about 
the Party break. He still seemed to be friendly to the C.P., al- 
though now “unattached” to it; he thought it did well for a Jong 
time .by the Negroes’ struggle for rights, but admitted frankly that 
the .A. Philip Randolph organization, ‘““March-on-Washington Move- 
ment,” is today the most effective instrument for his people... . 
His magazine has been supported by the Kremlin Set angels out 
Herndon offered to accept articles “from anybody,” party-lixe or 
no party-line.... 

This makes the second major loss to the Commie Negro 
movement in the recent period. Previously, Richard Wright, 
prominent Negro novelist, in a similar way, dropped quietly 
out of the party ranks... . 


* * * 


co Swami:—It was too bad. We were just beginning to enjoy 

our little trips down to Foley Square, where if you swore at 
the courtroom door that you never listen to the radio (never even 
heard “Pepsi Cola Hits the Spot”), you could get in and watch 
Eugene Cox’s Congressional Committee tear into the Federal 
Communications Commission. . . . 

But Cox suddenly pulled up stakes, moved back to Wash- 
ington, and is now preparing*a big round-up blast which he 
figures ought to get him a new appropriation. .. . 

If he does, it will be a crying shame. The Dies Committee at 
least has a pulp-magazine imagination, and created brightly- 
painted fantasies, with millions of little red devils prancing around 
with red-hot prongs. Cox, and his chief-counsel Eugene Garey, 
are a pretty stolid lot. They opened their investigation of Jamés 
Fly’s “meddling in radio” with a lot of fanfare—and then came 
the great exposes of what one poor little refugee used to say in 
one-minute puffs on a monthly radio program on station WBNX. 
..«A more hopeless and confused congressional committee we have 
yet to see. We listened for hours and days, and on every crazy tack 
they took evidence that could be had anywhere (Mister Cox can 
have a look at our files) would have set them right. ... How far 
do Congressmen think they can get with a Ouija Board? 


* 


Oo” for the Book:—History has its little jokes. ... As Musso- 

lini’s 60th birthday neared, pal Adolph went hunting around 
for a suitable birthday present. It wasn’t apparently very hard to 
find—a beautiful edition of the works of Friedrich Nietzsehe—and 
so he sent it on a little early. .. . Which was lucky. For on his 
60th birthday Il Duce was fleeing to North Italy, a political haw- 





a 
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been. ... Wherever he is now, Benito may if he wants to read his 
Nietzsche (through the courtesy of Hitler). And when he turns to 
Vol. 8, I wonder what he’ll make of this passage: 

“I should like.” writes the German philosopher, “to whisper 
into the ear of the Italian—whom I love—a little home truth. 
How can you have anything to do,with a ‘Hornviehrasse’ 
(horned-cattle race) like the Germans? . With the Reich, 
an intelligent people can only make a mésalliance!” . . 


* os 


Wares Words, Words:—History will have its little ironies. ... 
This week Winston Churchill delivered a rather unsubtle 
message to Stalin with his Harvard speech for a U. S.-Britain 
permanent alliance. He made it so pointed as to harp on the 
“eommon language” argument, and put a plug in for “Basic 
English,” the 850-word system of teaching the language all over 
the world (devised by I. A. Richards and C. K. Ogden). ... The 
Kremlin probably got the hint, but there may have been some 
chuckles. For the world’s greatest organizer of “Basic English” 
schools just happens to be Ivy Low Litvinoff, the ex-Ambassador’s 
wife—who established the Richards-Ogden system in many of the 
Russian schools! ... 

Churchill seemed to be making an uncommon number of slips. 
His lapsus linguae about the airplane, that marvelous invention 
which he referred to as an “infernal (for internal) combustion 
machine,” was amusing. But what got our dander up was his 
phrase exhorting us to get together with Englishmen for a great 
wonderful alliance—said Winnie, “Let us have a Boston Tea 
Party about it”! Now either Mister Churchill didn’t know what 
that particular Tea Party was like —or he thinks that our native 
traditions about the American Revolution have just dissolved into 
little jokes. British papers please copy: we were mad when 
Kenneth Roberts poohpoohed 1776 and all that (in “Oliver Wis- 
well’), and we think W. Churchill, Conservative, might show a 
little more respect for the past... . 


* 


peceet-Up:—In the recent ALP-leftwing Times adv. calling for 

support of the Hillman proposals as the crucial “win-the-war” 
test, a host of unionists were listed among the signers. But not 
one name from Hillman’s union appeared! The Commie line 
on Labor is more and more indistinguishable from the propaganda 
of the National Association of Manufacturers! Last Sunday the 
Worker featured a huge Browder statement in favor of the reac- 
tionary industrial strategy of “incentive pay.’”’ The same day the 
Times featured a long editorial letter in favor of the same thing 
from Albert Ramond, president of the Bedeaux Company (found- 
ers of the notorious speed-up schemes). ... We've picked'a few 
differences with the AMG set-up ourselves, but the most colossal 
nerve of the year was embodied in the recent Soviet critique. The 
charges made by the Kremlin’s Moscow organ, War and the Work- 
ing Class, include failure to establish “freedom *of speech” -and 
freedom of assembly” and other “democratic liberties”! This, from 
Comrade Stalin! .. 

* . 


A eage & Co.:—Sam Solon, New Leader correspondent who sent 

us dispatches from London for two years. has turned up at 
the newest front. As you can see from our page 1 cable, Sélon 
is now in Italy! He was an accredited American correspondent in 
England, and his connection with the London News Chronicle 
managed to wangle the overseas assignment for him. The Associ- 
ated Press is distributing his dispatches this country, and a 
similar release operates in Britain. ... Lawrence Fernsworth, well 
known reporter of the Spanish Civil War, has won a Nieman news- 
paper fellowship to Harvard University. He has been a telegraph 
editor for the New York Daily News, and is a contributor to these 
pages.... Samuel Putnam, literary hatchet-man for the Stalinists, 
has gone after tne “New Directions Press” and “Partisan Review” 
(which he y) and just about 
, advanced poet and literary critic in the country. He claims 








claims was “stolen” from the 








they were all inspired by T. S. then points out that 
Eliot’s “Wasteland” ws published in 1922, “the year which saw 
the first coming of Fascism to pow Italy”? Ugh!... Asa 
foreign correspondent for the Times in China, Brooks Atkinson, is 
a great drama critic. One of his dispatches this week must have 
broken all records for perspicuity. “China comes first ir the General- 
issimo’s philosophy,” wrote Atkinson from Chur ng, and went 





on to report that “Now there are many more people, 
} 


houses, and 
roads” (he could tell that, you know, just by looking). Damn 
clever, these Chinese correspondents We had a man out there 
covering the GOP conference. After three days we received one 
wire, and the brief message was “Quack. Quack from Mackinac.” 
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Reuther Rall 


Buffalo Meeting to Test 
Progressive, Anti-CP Bloc 


By BOYD GRAHAM 


HE Buffalo October convention of the largest and most demo- 

eratic union in the world, the UAW-CIO, will either build the 
union on a militant constructive foundation—or will once again 
straddle the vital issues and keep alive the factional problems that 
have kept the largest international union in America in a state 
of turmoil. 


The leading figures in the fight for power and control are: 
Walter Reuther, young energetic and progressive vice-president of 
the UAW-CIO, and director of the General Motors department, 
and young politically-minded, active George Addes, secretary- 
treasurer of the International. Mr. Reuther has been the policy 
maker, the program maker, the general idea man. Mr. Addes has 
been the political builder of the machine, the very articulate power- 
politics man. 


Walter Reuther and the progressive group that supports his 
policies are fighting now for militant, virile and industrial union- 
ism and within the Roosevelt Administration. Reuther’s appeal 
and program has captured the imagination of the rank-and-file to 
an extent never before realized by the liberal forces. His outstand- 
ing advocacy of a guaranteed working week, of nation-wide trade 
agreements, against any system of incentive pay and speed-up, 
his aggressive attitude and program in regard to governmental 
agencies has gained the support for his group of the overwhelming 
mass of the rank and file of the UAW. However his one handicap 
has been, and is the fact that he has never been able to become “a 
regular guy.” He doesn’t mix well with “the boys,” and because 
of that handicap has never been able to be as popular, for instance, 
as one of his chief lieutenants, Dick Leonard, leader of the Ford 
Department o fthe UAW. On the other hand, George Addes has 
always been very popular with the group following him. He has 
always supported and protected, his lieutenants, although some of 
them were purely Addes machine hacks, with very little or no 
ability. 

The much heralded Roy Hudson story in the Daily Worker on 
the UAW has been used extensively by the Addes forces to prove 
that their alignment with the CP has been broken. This is a 
complete and utter falsehood, and the voting at the convention will 
prove it. ‘ 


There is a slight difference in approach between the Addes 
forces and the CP forces, lead by John Anderson and Nat Gandley, 
of local 155. But that slight difference will not up-set the working 
cooperation that has been achieved by Addes and the CP. In- 
cidentally, the Reuther progressive group has minor differences 
too. One of the promising developments within the UAW has been 
the rise in popularity of young Emil Mazey, president of local 212, 
and candidate for executive board member to replace Leo LaMotte 
(repudiated executive board member, all-out stooge for the 
Kremlin, and unofficial spokesman for the Chrysler Corporation). 
Within the UAW, Mazey has been the leading exponent of the 
more militant wing within the Reuther group, and although there 
has never been an open clash, between these two strong personali- 
ties, there is every likelihood to believe that the Mazey program, 
which is also the Reuther program, plus independent political 
action, now, will become part of 
the Reuther program for the 
UAW at the Buffalo convention. 

* * * 


O speculate now on the role 

of President R. J. Thomas, 
would be the sheerest guess- 
work. President Thomas is 
slated for re-election by both 
ecaucases. However, of late he 
has been making appearances 


The United Auto and Air-| j crore Reuther meetings, and 


craft Workers, with aver. one has indicated that he favors 
million members, is the larg-| Dick Leonard, chief Reuther 
est trade-union in the United lieutenant, as successor to 
States. As a newer union, it] George Addes for secretary- 
is one of the most democratic, treasurer of the international 
and ‘rank-and-file sentiment is entaal. 


freely expressed. Its conven- 
tions therefore are all-impor- 
tant and are watched by all 
labor and political observers in 
the country. 

Over the past two years, the 
UAW has proved to be one of 
the most aggressive unions in 
the country. Under the leader- 
ship of Walter Reuther it 
fought for the famous “Reuther 
Plan” to convert the auto in- 
dustry to war production. It 
has opened a Washington office 
to fight reactionary legislation. 


Of unknown quantity and 
quality is Richard Franken- 
steen. Although he has built 
quite a reputation for himself 
as a crack-jack organizer in 
charge of aircraft, the statistics 
prove that the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, form- 
erly affiliated with the A.F.ofL., 
has organized the bulk of the 
aircraft workers in the United 
States of America. On the West 
Coast, under’ Frankensteen’s 
general direction and the CP 
leadership, the UAW has less 





Its bold and imaginative ad- 
vertising campaign on_ the 
Smith-Connally bill was a 
striking example of what pro- 
gressive union action means. 
At its current convention, 
the UAW is split into two fac- 
tions: the Reuther group and 


than 100,000 members. The now 
independent International As- 
sociation of Machinists has 
more than 500,000 members. Al- 
most all the important N.L.R.B. 
election in which Richard Fran- 
kensteen participated were won 
either the Machinists, the 


by 
the Addes group, which has 
worked with Communists. 
That story is discussed here 
by. Boyd Graham, a veteran 
labor organizer., 


company union, or no union. 
Mr. Frankenstein has been pro- 
Coughlin and anti-Coughlin, pro- 
communist, and anti-communist, 
and is at present an important 








lieutenant in the Addes-Commu- 
nist group. 

**.Due to the highly factional. policies and strong personal ties 
there are no sharp lines of demarcation. Here in the East, Edward 
Gray, regional Director, Region 9, UAW and George Cranmore 
assistant rational director, are progressive militant Reutherites. 
Charles Kerrigan, regional director, Region 9A, is a fighting, mili 
tant, anti-communist Addes supporter. 





* * ad 


NOTHER highly controversial issue will be labor’s no-strike 

M pledge. Management has been using the no-strike pledge to 
sabotage collective bargaining on a plant level. Their representa- 
tives.refuse to talk about and act upon grievances and important 
issues and usually say “take it to the War Labor Board.” 


The workers are now aroused. They know that their everyday 
grievances will take many months (if not a year) when it goes to 
the War Labor Board, and their morale has been taking a terrific 
beating. 

Walter Reuther, Dick Leonard and Emil Mazy do not want 
to revoke labor’s no-strike pledge. They want to safeguard 
labor’s gains. The proposals of a Reuther progressive group 
to the convention at Buffalo on labor’s no-strike pledge will 
simply be this: “Where management is sincerely living up to 
real collective bargaining, we re-affirm our no-strike pledge. 

* Where management is taking advantage of the no-strike pledge 
by refusing to bargain collectively in order to impair and then 
destroy trade unionism, we will strike the plant and demand 
that the government take over and deal with the union.” 

This progressive interpretation of no-strike pledge, 
and this life-saver for American trade unionism will never be 
accepted by the C.P. Addes forces. You see, “it will antagonize 
management” and, therefore, “impede the war effort.” 


labor’s 


Unfortunately the question of a program of approach is not 
the only factor that will enter into the picture at Buffalo. A very 
important factor will be the personal loyalties and the individual 
personalities. One of the most encouraging signs, however, is the 
fdet that the large potent rang and file are beginning to think in 
terms of issues and programs, and less of personalities. The over- 
whelming majority of all progressive anti-communists are rallying 
around the Reuther program, and all indications point to an over- 
whelming Reuther victory at this Eight Annual] Convention of the 


UAW-CIO. 





By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Random notes for artigles | won't have 
time to write this week. 


| halal evoked by Governor Dewey’s speech about 
the world after the war... Too little and too late. 


As for the meeting of the Republican leaders (Hon. 
Wendell Willkie absent), it reminds me of a descrip- 
tion I once read about a Conclave of Palace Eunuchs 
in Old Byzantium. They met to plan for the future 
of the Dynasty they had served. But they had ap- 
parently forgotten that the Emperor, whose henchmen 
they had been, had been dead for more than a dozen 
years and that the Palace in which they had worked 
had been razed to the grounds for an equal number 
of years. They met just the same and had a grand time. 


Many of the Governments-in-Exile resemble those old 
waterwheels one so often finds in the more remote 
parts of our New England forests. The saw-mills 
which they provided with the necessary moving power 
are gone. The bare walls remain and a few odds and 
ends of machinery. But everything is overgrown with 
trees and shrubs. The ancient waterwheels, however, 
go on rolling and rolling and rolling because there is 
nobody who takes the trouble to stop them, and they 
will continue to revolve around their useless axes 
until they collapse from sheer old age. 


The Hon. Gentleman at the head of our State De- 
partment has fallen into an error common to so many 
old persons. He has begun to mistake his own personal 
anger for the wrath of God. 


Hon. Nicholas Murray Butler had added another 
Freedom to the already existing Four Freedoms. That 
makes five. [I would suggest a sixth one. Freedom 
from speeches by the President of Columbia. 


The President has called Mr. Pearson a liar. T am 
very, very sorry. Mr. Pearson, about whom I know 
nothing, may be a consummate liar and he may not 
be a consummate liar. But even if he were the most 
consummate liar in the world, I am very, very sorry 
the President what he said. We do not want 
Olympian aloofness in our Executive Mansion. But 
we care a lot about a certain amount of dignity within 
the immediate realm of the person who symbolizes 
the Ideal of our nation. Maybe it was the heat. Or 
again (as I have suggested before) this unfortunate 
verbal explosion may have been due to that lack of 
good food which is so sadly typical of the national 
capital. One would not be likely to indulge in such 
gross verbiage after a first rate Vol au Vent a la 
Toulouse. Frankfurters, on the other hand, could easily 
produce such a semantic catastrophe, but why eat 
Frankfurters ? 


said 
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have not always been an admirer of all the works 

of Mrs. Roosevelt and certain linguistic tricks of 
hers (especially the wrong use of the word “gentleman” 
for “man” and her aversion to the perfectly good 
“female” for certain kinds of women) give me the 
literary heebejeebees. But I have the greatest respect 
for what she is doing just now. Not on account of the 
risks she takes, for she happens to be a Lady (kindly 
notice my use of the word, Mrs. Roosevelt) and she 
would take a few inconveniences and even, bodily perils 
in her stride and never give them a thought. It is that 
essential kindness of heart of which once more she is 
giving concrete evidence which makes me bow to her 





New Zealanders greet Mrs. F.D.R. 


as one of our great women. If I were a poor fellow, 
in a hospital five thousand miles away from home, 
and the wife of the President (for after all to us, he 
always is THE PRESIDENT, though he occasionally 
forgets the position he holds), yes, she in person, the 
wife of my President, came to me with her most agree- 


able smile (and nobody in this world can smile as 
kindly and as pleasantly as the wife of our Chief 
Executive) and she put her hand on my far from 
comfortable forehead and told me that I had been a 
fine fellow and that the folks at home had not for- 
gotten me and were deeply grateful for what I had 
done, I am sure that I would begin to feel so much 
better then and there that I would be sure of my 
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recovery and would know that some day I would get 
up and go back home and would never again want 
to even hear the name of the hellhole in which that 
Jap had got me. A fine and noble deed, my dear Lady, 
and I will forgive you the next time you use “like” 
for “as if.” 
« * * 

he Pope’s speech struck me as exceedingly weak. 

But neither have I been in any way impressed by 
anything the Vatican has said or done since the be- 
ginning of the war. If His Holiness had taken his train 
after the hideous extermination of Lidice by the Un- 
speakable Ones and had said his prayers for the souls 
of the departed on the graves of the victims of Nazi- 
dom’s vilest crime, the stock of the Church would have 
gone up 100%. But polite and beautifully balanced 
political speeches won’t do the trick of making us come 
back to Christianity. At least not to that kind of 
Christianity. 


Along the waterfronts of almost every Pacific Ocean 
village I ever visited, there was a row of churches 
and chapels, and therein for these last hundred years 
eager Missionaries of the Christian Faith had been 
telling the benighted natives about the white man’s 
God who had come to bring Love unto all the children 
of this world. I wonder what those unfortunate natives 
are thinking about the little events that are taking 
place around them at the present moment. My own 
guess is that as soon as the white man shall have 
stopped his murderous activities, these happy heathen 
will use the scraps of bombs and tanks that lie spread 
all over the countryside and will convert them into a 
highly efficient new kind of knives with which they 
will return to the ancient and honorable sport of head- 
hunting. “In the end,” they will argue, “it is much 
more harmless pastime than that indulged in by our 
Christian brethren.” 

Afterthought. Perhaps I had better send the Presi- 
dent a copy of my Thomas Jefferson. The second Presi- 
dent was also plagued by liars and of a much more 
aggravating variety than Drew Pearson, who, after 
all, represents nobody but himself. But never did the 
great Virginian Philosopher forget the respect he him- 
self owed to his High Office. . .. But, then, he had the 
best cook in the United States, and he used his diplo- 
matic friends abroad to send him the most soothing 
and consoling of French wines to be found in the 
Kingdom of good King Louis. I would have my doubts 
about the stuff Laval would be tempted to put into 
the bottles. However, our domestic product is so ex- 
cellent today that that should offer no difficulties. 
Anyway, why not try? And a couple of bottles to the 
Venerable Bede of the State Department would do no 
harm, either. Even a simple vin du pays would be 
much better than the stuff Grandpappy used to distill 
in the light of the shining moon. 
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By BURTON NICHOLS 

HE New Leader has already Racshe: the denunciation 

by the Daily Worker of the Italian Socialist leaders 
Giuseppe Modigliani and Ignazio. Silone. The deed is 
monstrous, but at the same time so typical of the Commu- 
nists’ conduct toward the Socialists that it deserves a 
special consideration—-one must understand its meaning. 

Modigliani and Silone have been living in Switzerland 
as political exiles. Modigliani arrived there only recently, 
having succeeded, by combined efforts of friends, in escap- 
ing from France. Being in continuous danger of occupa- 
tion, Switzerland grants the right of asylum on condition 
that the refugees will abstain from any political activity. 
Those who violate this rule are arrested. The Daily 
Worker knows this very well for it has announced arrests 
of Communists in Switzerland. There have also been 
arrests among Socialists, and last year Silone spent some 
time in jail. 

The Communists knowing all this revealed the names 
of Modigliani and Silone as leaders of the underground 
anti-Fascist activity. And this they did deliberately! 

The reason? The Communists do not make any secret 
of that. After betraying Modigliani and Silone, they tell 
us in the same article that there are two currents among 
the Italian Socialists in Switzerland: one for a united 
front with the Communists, the other against such a 
united action. The Daily Worker does not reveal the lead- 
ers of the first, it only cites the names of the Socialists 
opposed to a united front. 

That the Communists practice such denunciations has 
been no secret to those who work in the anti-fascist under- 
ground. Jan Valtin has told us in his book how, when 
on orders of the Comintern he was representing himself 
to the Gestapo as one of their agents, the Comintern in- 
structed him to furnish the Gestapo with misleading infor- 
mations about Communists but to tell the truth about 
Socialists. The Comintern was thus killing two birds with 
one stone: while eliminating political adversaries, it found 
a way of strengthening the confidence of the Gestapo in 
its agent. 

Valtin’s revelations opened the eyes of many partici- 
pants of the anti-fascist underground movement. German 
socialists engaged in this work had long been aware of 
the danger they were incurring in dealing with Commu- 
nists: arrests followed very quickly. Hence even those 
Socialists who were partisans of a united front, preferred, 
when within the reach of the Gestapo, to avoid any contact 
with Communists. The Socialists tried to explain this 
occurance in various manners: that the Communists were 
watched more closely by the Gestapo, that being put to 
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Communists and the Anti-Fascist Underground 


The Technique of Betrayal 


more cruel tortures when arrested, they gave up more 
easily, etc. But Valtin’s book showed them that the reality 
was much more appalling: they had been betrayed not by 
individual Communists who could not endure torture, 
they were betrayed by the Comintern in the persons of 
its representatives in the underground movement. The 
latter sold the Socialist who trusted their companions in 
their common fight against Hitlerism. 
+ * * 
FTER the Stalin-Hitler pact, the Communists no 
longer made secret their attitude toward So- 
cialists. The head of the German Communists and 
one of the leaders of the clandestine work of the 

Comintern, Walter Ulrich, openly instructed the 

Communists in the German-language organ of the 

Comintern, “Die We]t” (Stockholm, No. 6, February, 

1940, page 137) to denounce to the Gestapo, as agents 

of the English imperialism, all Socialists and other 

participants of the underground movement who were 
carrying on a propaganda against the Hitler-Stalin 
pact. 

This sounds so monstrous that it may seem to be a 
gross invention of the opponents of the united front. But 
Ulrich’s instructions were well known to many German 
underground Socialist groups, most of them distinctly 
leftist, and these groups quickly denounced the statements 
of the German Communist leader. 
had been proponents of a united front. In May 1940 
representatives of these groups met and published a letter 
addressed to all Socialist organizations. The letter was 
signed by the SAP (Socialist Workers Party); the ISK 
(International Socialist Fighting Groups); the Austrian 
Revolutionary Socialists; the New Beginning Group). 

Passages of this letter deserve quotation. Referring to 
some of the outstanding parts of Ulrich’s article, the 
authors of the letter state: 

“Ulrich’s statement signifies but this: that all the 
officials of the KPD (German Communist Party) are 
ordered by the highest authority of Moscow to ‘reveal’ 
every Social Democrat or Catholic, every outlawed 
anti-Fascist who opposes the German-Russian pact 
and thus to denounce him to the Gestapo. ... The 
leaders of the KPD are drawing from their course 
of conduct the final, logical consequence: after having 
broken every bond of political community with the 
adversaries of ifitler’s war policy, they are 
breaking openly and in every form the bonds 
solidarity.” 

“... Practically it means this: the KPD executives 
will not “form a bloc” with the Gestapo, i.e., will not 
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While Allied troops raced 
up the Italian Peninsula 
this week, Soviet troops 
swept ahead to capture 
Stalino. Observers re- 
ported that lack of Nazi 


airpower paved way for 


Russian successes. 











enter in direct relations with it; they will only ‘reveal’ 

the adversaries of the Russian pact, i.e., will attack 

them publicly and at the same time criticize the 

Gestapo for not having long ago struck them down. 

The Gestapo will not wait long for the invitation. . . .” 

From the above, the authors of the letter draw a con- 
clusion about the general character of the present day 
Communist movement of Stalinist kind: 

“However dreadful the consequences of this new course 
of the KPD may be, one must realize that it only rep- 
resents a logically inevitable development of the policy 
it has followed up to day. When the Russian dictatorship 
had definitely chosen to collaborate in matters of foreign 
policy with the German Fascism, the Comintern under- 
went its “August 4th”: it openly and clearly put‘the inter- 
ests of the Russian dictatorship above the interest of the 
international labor movement which is concerned with the 
downfall of Hitler. The more the conflict between the 
Russian dictatorship and the adversaries of the German 
Fascism sharpens and the more Stalin and Hitler draw 
near each other, the deeper must become the abyss be- 
tween the Comintern and the independant Socialist labor 
movement of any tendency. Today Stalin sees in the 
English imperialism his chief enemy, in Hitler an uncer- 
tain ally, in the internal opposition in Germany a danger 
for his foreign policy. The KPD, being an instrument of 
this foreign policy, must then direct its main assaults, 
no more against Hitler, but against the German anti- 
facists. This logic is unshakable but still that recent step 
has a profound meaning: it crossed the boundaries that 
had yet been separating an organization of the labor 
movement, if even a degenerated one, from a pure Foreign 
Division of the GPU.” 

* *~ * 

HE documents we have quoted were issued by four 

ultra-leftist Socialist organizations. Representatives of 
one of them, the group “Neu Beginnen” are now in New 
York, and have organized and inspired the “American 
Friends of German Freedom.” The leader of this group 
Paul Hagen was recently (August 12) praised by the 
Daily Worker for the position its group had taken in 
regard to the “Committee of Freedom in Germany” cre- 
ated in Moscow. He undoubtedly will acknowledge the 
accuracy of our quotations as well as the fact that three 
years ago his own group considered the Communist parties 
as branches of the “Foreign Division of the GPU.” 

In the light of the aforesaid, the conduct of the 
Dailly Worker toward the Italian Socialists becomes very 
clear; it does not seem to be abnormal or unusual. The 
American branch of the Foreign Division of the GPU 
which officially bears the name of Communist Party, in 
compliance with orders received from Moscow, Have de- 
nounced Italian Socialists who are carrying on a policy 
which is not to Moscow’s liking. Moscow for reasons of 
its own foreign policy, strives to destroy all labor organi- 
zations that are outside its control. In the fight against 
Socialists who have remained faithfull to their democratic 
ideas evérything is allowed: lies, slander, denunciation. 
The Communists have repeatedly insisted upon their 
desire to form a united front with the Socialists. Now we 
know the actual conditions they put for entering into such 
a front. In order to deserve it, the Socialists have to 
acknowledge two kinds of right to the Communists: 

1—the right to execute Socialists, even partisans of a 
united front, when they are within the reach of the central 
organization of the GPU (the Ehrlich and Alter affair 
shows clearly that they do not intend to renounce this 
right), and 

2—the right to denounce to the Gestapo and German 
organizations Socialists that are opposed to a united front, 
when they are without its jurisdiction. 

Only when a “Socialist” (such one can, of course, be only 
a Socialist in quotation marks) will stand such a test, only 
then will he be recognized as ready for the use of such a 
peculiar united front and ... for enhancing the qualifica- 
tion of the communist organizations as branches of the’ 
GPU, 
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Saluemini and LaPiana Write—“What te Doe With Italy” 


By GAETANO SALVEMINI 
and 
GEORGE LA PIANA 


Professors of History, Harvard University 


[This article is taken from the long-awaited Salvemini- 
La Piana book, “What to Do With Italy,” published 
this week by Duell, Sloan and Pearce. The passages are 
printed here by the special permission of the publishers.] 


hen the mistakes which have been made and may still 

be made in dealing with the Italian problems have 
been described, one question remains to be answered: What 
to do with Italy?) Which are the solutions we would recom- 
mend for those problems? 

Whoever tries to visualize the psychological reaction of 
the Italian people to their present tragic situation should 
think of a person caught in the spirals of a terrific sand- 
storm on the Sahara Desert and tossed around in a hot, 
thick atmosphere of yellow dust with no possibility of 
orientation or escape. Nobody knows what the configura- 
tion of the landscape will be, or what the shape of things 
will be when the storm is over. Neither can we forsee the 
direction in which the political forces will lead Italy after 
the debacle of Fascism. Perhaps it is not very wise to 
indulge in over-optimistice or over-pessimistic guesswork. 

Of one fact at least we may be certain. Pre-Fascist Italy 
is dead and cannot be revived, no matter how strong may 
be the nostalgia of some of the men and groups of men 
belonging to the old generation. 


The fundamental issue in our inquiry on what to do with 
Italy is whether we intend to destroy Fascism, root and 
branch; to help Italy start life once more on the solid 
foundations of liberty and democracy; and to let the 
Italians choose their own political system—or whether we 
intend to thrust upon them, willy nilly, a reactionary 
regime in order to protect the special interests of groups 
which are not werking for the good of either Italy or 
America. It is because of the contradiction between what 
we promise in high-sounding official declarations and what 
we do through backstage intrigue that so many difficulties 
arise, and will continue to arise, in our international 
theatre. 

The armed forces of the United Nations, among 
which those of Britain and the United States will 
have the last word in Mediterranean occupation, will 
not be able to occupy the whole Italian peninsula at 
one stroke. A crisis will be unavoidable in large sec- 
lions of the country, between the moment of military 
breakdown and the time when the armed forces of 
the Atlantic powers have firmly established their 
control over the whole peninsula. 

During that period of crisis, in both the occupied and 
still unoccupied sections, the men who have run the 
machine of the Fascist administration—a machine shat- 
tered and discredited by defeat but not yet demolished— 
will find themselves face to face with the members of the 
anti-Fascist underground groups, who will burst into the 
open. If the majority of the people joins these anti- 
Fascist groups, and a general upheaval takes place, un- 
chaining the long repressed hatred against Fascism, acts 
of violence, revenge, and destruction against Fascist 
leaders, and eventually against ecclesiastics who 
have distinguished themselves for ardent Fascist aeal, are 


some 
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to be expected. ew 


In the fall of 1918, the German Socialists and Democrats 
proclaimed a republic. But they left all the higher-ups 
of the former regime undisturbed and then sat back while 
the latter reorganized their forces to kill the republic. 
This mistake should be avoided in Italy in the approach- 
ing crisis. 

There are some social groups which ought to be 
rendered harmless immediately, if the new regime is 
to establish itself on solid foundaticns. Today we are 
facing the crude realities of an iron age in which 
extraordinary measures are necessary in most Euro- 
pean countries to secure an enduring resettlement. 
An upheaval of such magnitude as that which will 
take place in Europe after Hitler’s and Mussolini’s 
debacle cannot be met by resorting to the rules and 
regulations of a football game. 

One must not overlook the fact that big industrial firms, 
banks, shipping and insurance companies, in Italy no less 


B 


than Germany were, together with the army, responsible 
in good measure fer the creation of the dictatorship. For 
twenty years, under the protection of the regime, they 
have monopolized the Italian market, cornered all govern- 
contracts works, war supplics and 
and exploited the minor concerns and the help- 
people. Under the Fascist regime there has 
capitalistic concentration of big business, 
are interlocked with each cther 
dozen tycoons, who form the direc- 
mon- 
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ist realize that the time has passed when political 
democracy could exist apart from 
The government of the Italian republic, in its provisional 
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must also face and begin to solve the problem of 
> land to the peasants,” and not leave it as a convenient 
springboard for Communist propaganda. 

The confiscation of ill-gotten properties and the na- 
tionalization of big business will be the first steps towards 





the setting up of a new social and economic order. This 
is the only way in which the ideal of an industrial 
democracy may at least partly be realized and provide 
“freedom from want.” 

Democracy must be positively supported by the huge 
majcrity of the citizens, if it is not to be doomed to 


failure. The Italian democratic republic must be es- 
tablished on the confidence, devotion, and faith of the 
great masses of the Italian people. 

Common sense suggests some considerations which 


might have value for those who know Italy, not through 
the drawing rooms of the Fascist aristocracy, nor through 
the libraries, archives, and museums where once they 
browsed, nor yet through the ante-chambers of the 


“eagee — 
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Vatican, but through its whole history and, much more, 
through intimate acquaintance with the present history 
and psychology of the Italian masses. 

First of all, we must remember that the anti-Fascist 


in Italy are represented by a large group 
liberty and free institutions. In a 


forces now alive 
of people who want 

















pass before the army of occupation can get full control, 
many things will happen. ... We realize that a revolt of 
the Italian people, if it is actively opposed by the Amer- 
ican and British armies of occupation, will have no chance, 
but certainly it will mean bloodshed. 


An effort must be made to convince the Italian people, 
by actions rather than by vague, generic declarations, that 
our solemn promises concerning democratic liberties and 
institutions to be established after the war will be faith- 
fully kept. We must revive their faith and their confi- 
dence, both of which were shaken by the Darlan muddle, 
and even more by our sinister backstage dealings with 
Fascist politicians through the intermediary of the 
Vatican, and by our consorting with Fascist generals. 

If our intentions are pure, as we claim, and if we 
really mean what we say about liberty and democracy, 
why do we -not reassure the Italian people about 
their future? Let us tell them frankly that we, for 
the sake of the world’s peace, will not tolerate the 
establishment in Italy of any military or party dic- 
tatorship, red, black, or white; let us tell them that, 
apart from this, we have no interest in keeping the 
Savoy Monarchy in power, if they wish to get rid 
of it. Let us tell them, too, that we have no interest 
in the matter of their relations with the Church, pro- 
vided freedom of conscience, religion and association 
is fully guaranteed to all. 

Once we have regained the confidence of the Italian 
people, we can expect their full cooperation when the 
crisis comes. 

Britain and America, by demolishing the Fascist mili- 
tary structure, preventing any coups de main, and grant- 
ing the Italians a cooling period, during which they can 
freely organize themselves, would thus empower them to 
choose according to their own lights the form of govern- 
ment they find most suitable. America and Britain would 
earn respect and gratitude by their fair dealings and 
humanitarian activities. 


oO" hearts are filled with sadness and with a sense 

almost of despair when we read of the terrific bombing 
which is heaping so much devastation and death on the 
Italian cities. We lived in them; we loved them: Naples, 
Palermo, Messina, Catania, Bari—all names which revive 
in our minds rememberance of years of peaceful study 
and are associated so closely with the glorious traditions 
of Italian culture. We cannot bear to think that that land 
of beauty, those cities with their artistic treasures, are 
being reduced to ruins. 

Sut a still greater sadness comes into our hearts when 
we, old teachers in an American university, which has 
become a large training camp for soldiers and officers, 
boys, most of them fine young men, depart and 
We wish them 


see oul 


when we bid them a melancholy goodbye. 
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broad sense we may call them believers in democracy. good luck with all our hearts. We wished to train them 

Will it be possible to prevent the anti-Fascist forces for life and for constructive work, not for death and 
from coming into the open at the moment when the Allied destruction. The mistakes of politicians and statesmen 
armies set foot on Italian soil and the defense gives up have borne bitter fruits; these boys are now fighting and 
the fight? And once these anti-Fascists come out into the dying for an ideal: to maintain in America and 
open, will it be possible to prevent them from giving vent to revive in Europe the democratic way of life. Will the 
to their hatred of those who have oppressed them for men of the older generation who have in their hands the 
twenty years, have murdered their brothers and fathers conduct of the war and the settlement of the peace con- 
and sent thousands of boys to be killed in Russ fighting tinue in their blunders? We fervently hope not. We can- 
for the Germans? During the days or weeks which must not bear to think that these boys shall have died in vain. 
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L’Affaire Aurelio — The Shame of a City’s Politics 





By DANIEL BELL 

HE boys in the backroom tell of the as- 

semblyman who defied a party whip‘s order 
on the voting of a certain bill. 

“Listen,” said the party leader, “if you don’t 
stay in line on this vote, we’ll read you out of 
the party.” 

“Yeah,” replied the legislator, “go 
the people in my district can’t read, anyhow.’ 

And that is what Magistrate Thomas A. 
Aurelio, the repudiated Democratic-Republican 
candidate for the New York Supreme Court, is 
counting on to happen in November—along with 
the surreptitious help of a number of district 
leaders, Tammany and Republican. 

The metropolitan community was_ shocked 
when District Attorney Frank Hogan revealed 
that Aurelio’s nomination for the judgeship had 
been brought about by Frank Costello, a power- 
ful New York gangster. Costello operated 
through four Tammany leaders, one of them 
Bert Stand, the secretary of the all-important 
County committee. 

Yet the pattern of gangster-political boss 
relationship has been a prosaic fact for 
over fifty years. Judges have owed their 
appointment and nomination to the bench 
to the goodwill and strength of district 
leaders. Their advancement to higher 
judicial posts often depended upon their co- 
operation with the powers that control the 
nomination. 

This is not to suggest that most of the judges 
on the bench are “corrupt” or “controlled”; the 
number certainly has declined drastically since 
the days of Boss Tweed or the Lexow investiga- 
tion of the 1890’s. But cooperation exists, cer- 
tainly in the matter of patronage, and there is 
a small area where gangster influence or cor- 
rupt political control still is entrenched. 

In the crudest form, this control over the 
judiciary is exercised by “fixing.” A district 
leader, working with gangster elements, will 
bring pressure on a judge to quash a case or 
reduce a sentence. 

This was one of the charges against the 


ahead! 


powerful Tammany leader Jimmy Hines, 
who is now serving time in Sing Sing 
prison. Hines had been the “fixer” for 


who controlled the policy 

racket in New York because his “runners” 
were never convicted. Magistrate Hulon 
Capshaw, one of the men charged by then 
District Attorney Thomas Dewey as one 
of two magistrates controlled by Hines, 
was removed by the Appellate Division be- 
cause of his role in the Hines trial. The 
famous Seabury investigation deposed one- 
fifth of the magistrates sitting in Bronx 
and Manhattan. Before that Magistrate 
Albert Vitale was removed after he had 
been charged with accepting a $20,000 
loan from Arnold Rothstein, the notorious 
gambler. (One of the more hilarious stories 
that year was the hold-up of a dinner given 
by several gangsters, while several Tam- 
many magistrates were present as guests 
of honor.) 

Although these are the more spectacular and 
colorful aspects of the ties between the judi- 
ciary and political machines, they are hardly 
the whole or the real The answer lies 
more exactly in the workings of the State 
Supreme Courts. 


Dutch Schultz, 


story. 


UDGES work hard to get a Supreme Court 
judgeship. They are wonderful sinecures. 


and pays 





The job runs for 14 years 
year. (Some 
And the usual practice is 


: a 
$22,000.) 
for sitting judges to 


salaries are now 


only 


be automatically endorsed for re-election by 
both parties. This year, four judges on the 
bench up for re-election were nominated by all 
three parties. Thus the job actually runs for 
life. 

Wealthy lawyers seek the position for the 
honors and prestige. Young judges want the 


advancement for the money and security. And 
the political machines want the control of those 
jobs because of the tremendous patronage in- 
volved. 

Some people wonder why so many law- 
yers join district political clubs. Years ago, 
in my own district, nearly seven hundred 
lawyers belonged to the Tammany organi- 
zation. The Supreme Court is one of the 
keys to this answer. For the Supreme Court 
judges dispense the lucrative jobs of ref- 
erees and receiverships in cases arising in 
their courts. 

These awards can be read daily in the New 
York Law Journal, and are the most important 
clues to the trends of political control within 
the parties. Many litigations that originate in 
the Supreme Courts involve tremendous sums 


of money, cases ranging from disputes over 
guardianships, such as the Gloria Vanderbilt 


case, to the bankruptcy and receivership pro- 
ceedings of the IRT. In many cases the litiga- 
tion may be so long and complicated that the 
judge appoints a referee to hear testimony and 


bring in a report. Cases involving referees may 


run from a week to a year, and the referee 
is well paid for his work. Most cases though 
are small, involving fees to the lawyers of $100 








to $200 on foreclosures, ete. 


3ut for a young lawyer without business con- 





nections, or large practice, this juicy bit of 
patronage is like manna from heaven. The re- 
ceiverships are even more lucrative. In cases 
involving reorganizations or bankruptcy pro 
ceedings, the companies become “wards” of the 


court, and a receiver is appointed to manage 
and direct the afiairs of the firm. These receiv 
ers stay on the job until the company is reor- 
ganized and solvent, or until settlement 

debts is made. Receiverships crop up anywhere 
from the cement to the theatre business. Thus 
the Roxy theatre on 7th Ave. and 50th St. was 








in receivership for several years, until Howard 
S. Cullman feet again. Re- 
get (depending on 


put it back on its 
ceivers executive’s salaries 
the size of the company), and again these jobs 
are eagerly sought after. Last year, the Su- 
preme Court in the First Judicial District, Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, named thousands of ref- 
erees and receivers. These jobs are the solid 
core of the political patronage system of New 
York. 

Patronage, of course 
tem. The real “class jobs” are in the surrogates 
courts, where wills are contested and guardian- 
Here the money 


has its hierarchy sys- 





ships and executors appointed. 


runs into really large figures. But that is 
another subject. 
AGISTRATE Thomas A. Aurelio went up 


the political ladder in the traditional way. 
A member of a district club on the East Side, 
he was appointed an assistant district attorney, 
a well-worn first rung for Tammany 
lawyers. Assistant district attorneys are usually 
assigned to criminal courts to act as prosecu- 
Rarely does an 


young 


tors and to represent the state. 
assistant district attorney retire without a com- 
prehensive insight into the tie-ups of gangster 
political leaders, especially one 
serving in the riotous days of the 1920’s when 
Aurelio served his stint. After 
that job, Aurelio was appointed a magistrate by 


elements and 


nine years at 
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wi Politics of Innocence: 
A TREMENDOUS and righteous indig- = 
nation was displayed when the Aurelio 
were revealed. But 
people have short 
is only 





connections 
this only proves that 
memories. For the Aurelio story 
the 1943 mellerdrama version of a 
theatrepiece in the Tammany repertoire. 
Last year, Tammany district leader Wil- 
liam Solomon went to jail on some print- 


gangster 


stock 








ing frauds. The years before that Tam- 
many district leader Jimmy Hines was 
convicted of using his political influence = 
to aid Dutch Schultz. The story trails = 
= back, literally, to Boss Tweed. The situa- 
tions are the same, the lines are hack- = 


neyed, only the faces are new. 

With all this, “the polities of innocence,” 
displayed by the Democratic and Repub- 
lican leaders is a mockery. They know the 
facts of political life. They talk of “clean = 
but the wheels of = 
corruption. They talk of 
“knowing 


government” grease 
patronage and 
merit, but their specialiy is in 
the place to put the fix.” = 


This pattern of New York polities is = 
revealed here by Daniel Bell, New Leader = 
managing editor, in the first of two ar- = 


ticles. Next week’s piece will trace fur- 
ther the threads of political chicanery and 
the deals that together New York's 
political life, from Tammany to the Com- 
munists. 


sew 
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Mayor Jimmy Walker, a ten-year position that 
pays $10,000 a year. 

The the lowest criminal 
court in the judicial system. 


magistrates court is 
Nearly all cases 
originate here, and a magistrate exercises tre- 
powers in freeing a crimi- 
Serious over to the 
less serious 


mendous 
nal. crimes 
Grand Jury or General 
crimes to Special Sessions, or by judgement by 
the magistrate himself. 


holding or 
are remanded 


Sessions, 


The Magistrates Court is the key posi- 
tion in the widespread gambling and vice 
rackets that are the petty graft of the local 
politicians. If a political leader can “con- 
trol” a judge, he can offer protection to 
gambling clubs and vice rings, and oftimes, 
many of the gambling rings function quite 
openly in the local Democratic or Repub- 
lican political clubs. 

Where the courts may not be fully controlled, 
the political leader has a trump card in the 
assistant district attorneys who are supposed 
to present evidence of the gambling or vice. 
Even the most honest magistrate is helpless if 
a district attorney shirks his job, and the loss 
of Manhattan’s District Attorneyship was the 
bitterest pill Tammany had to swallow. 

While political influence in the judiciary and 
district attorney’s office has declined tremen- 
dously in the LaGuardia administration, gam- 
bling and vice conditions still flourish in cer- 
tain sections of the city, and gambling clubs 
are reputed to receive some “protection,” no- 
tably clubs in Harlem and east Harlem, and in 
downtown Manhattan. 

HIS year was regarded by politicians as an 


off-year. Until the death of Lieutenant-Gov- 





ernor Thomas A. Wallace, the highest posts 
that were to be contested were City Councilmen. 

Also at stake were seven Supreme Court 
Judgeships. Four judges, all Democrats, run- 


ning for re-election, received the unanimous en- 





dorsement of the Democratic, Republican and 
American Labor parties. A fifth judge, David 
W. Peck, Republican, had been appointed by 
Governor Dewey to replace Justice McCook who 
had left for the army. Pec} sought election. 

Loath to give a Republic the well-paying 
job of Supreme Court judge, Tammany origi- 
nally named three candidates, freezing out Peck. 
These were Congressman Joseph A. Gavagan, 
City Court Judge Joseph Byrnes and Magistrate 
Aurelio. Gavagan, apparently, was given the 





















nomination because reapportionment had elim- 
inated his Congressional district, Byrnes was 
given a promotion, and Aurelio, as District At- 
torney Hogan has disclosed, because of the in- 
fluence of racketeer Frank Costello. 

Costello, telephone records showed, had 
been in daily communication with Clarence 
Nea!, leader of the 20th District and Bert 
Stand, the secretary of the county commit- 
tee (who also, had been executive secretary 
of the State Athletic Commission for the 
past 18 years). Tammany tentacles reach 
in‘o many fields. Costello had also con- 
ferred with Dr. Paul Sarubbi, leader of the 
Ist District, Jimmy di Salvio, leader of the 
2nd and Abraham Rosenthal, leader of the 
8th District, Aurelio’s home district where 
Aurelio’s wife, Aida, is co-leader with 
Rosenthal and casts half a vote in the Tam- 
many executive committee. 





Tammany felt secure in its strategy, because 
it had made a deal with the Communist wing 
in the ALP, and thought that the Communists 
would control the judicial convention of the 
first district. The left wing was to endorse the 


Tammany choices. Manhattan and Bronx are 
strong Democratic districts and the ALP is 
particularly strong in the Bronx. A Tammany 


man running in these boroughs on a Demo- 
eratic and ALP line is almost certain of vie- 
tory. Thus, Tammany sought to freeze out the 
Republican. 

This liaison with the Marcantonio group 
was not something new. It was a working 
alliance over a year old. Marcantonio’s chief 
strength lies not so much in his domination 
of the Communist wing in the ALP which 
controls Manhattan, as in his_ political 
strength in east Harlem. 

Originally a Republican, Marcantonio re- 
tains a hold over the GOP clubs there, and 
last year, despite orders by County Chair- 
man Thomas Curran to the local Republican 
clubs to repudiate Marcantonio, these GOP 
clubs worked openly for his election in the 
Republican primary. GOP leader of the 
18th, David Levy, publicly endorsed Mar- 
cantonio. 

East Harlem does not go in for political ide- 
or political principles. The time-honored 
and time-te Tammany method of patron- 
age, favors and outright vote-buying prevail 
here more distinctly than any other section of 
the city. 

Last year Marcantonio ran for Congress in 


ology 


ted 





the Republican, ALP and Democratic party 
primaries, and it was no secret that the Demo- 
crats, although they had named an opponent 
against Marcantonio, as had the Republicans 


y, were working quietly for his election. 
And with 








j covert Domecratic leadership suppert, 
Marcantinio won in the Democratic primaries. 
Clarence Neal, one of the district leaders in- 
volved in the Aurelio affair, is leader of the 
20th district, and Democratic opponents have 
charged that Neal had given orders to his cap- 


tal to work for Marcantonio. 











Lains to 
No political observer would foolishly state 
hat the Democrats had lost control of their dis- 
tricts. The answer c be seen in the actions 
last vear of the “left wing’-controlled ALP 
judicial convention that nominated Democrat 
Lloyd Church for the Supreme Court bench 
after he had resigned the year before to make 
unsuccessful attempt to defeat Joseph Me 





drick for controller. Regular American La- 
Party leaders at that convention decried 


’ (Continued on Page Seven) 
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Bechs and Writers 
Unmasking a Fifth Column 


By ARNOLD ROLLER 


FALANGE. THE AXIS SECRET ARMY IN 
THE AMERICAS. By Allen Chase. G. P. 
Putnam. 325 pages. $3.00. 

AZI and other Fascist agents in the Americas, 

openly functioning under protection of diplo- 

matic immunity, have been expelled from all 
countries of this hemisphere except from Argen- 
tina. And even that country’s government may 
in expectation of Uncle Sam’s persuasive Lend- 
Lease dollars, soon become convinced that hemi- 
sphere solidarity is more ethical and, particu- 
larly, more profitable, and expel the official spies 
by severing diplomatic relations with the Axis 
powers. Though Argentina is now ruled by a 
fascist military dictatorship, compared with 
which the regime of its conservative predecessor 
Castillo, was radically liberal, the present re- 
gime (it has suppressed all labor unions and even 
the mildest liberal newspapers and associations) 
will undoubtedly be received with open arms in 
the “family of democratic nations” as soon as 
such break is announced. 

After that—we should presume—this continent 
will be entirely free of Axis spies operating under 
diplomatic protection, and we shall be able to 
breath a sigh of relief. 

Though it is possible that some cynics will not 
be fully convinced of the above, this will be the 
Official attitude of the Governments of this hemi- 
sphere—ours included—so long as we maintain 
friendly relations with Franco Spain, and as 
long as the policy of our government consists in 
earefully avoiding anything which might dis- 
please Hitler’s Spanish Gauleiter Franco, or hurt 
the susceptibilities, or—God forbid—hamper the 
activities of his Falangist representatives and 
emissaries. It seems to be part of the superior 
wisdom of our rulers, that this attitude is ab- 
solutely necessary to insure the neutrality of the 
Great Caudillo, the offspring of the obscene union 
of Hitler and Mussolini, made legitimate by the 
blessing of the Pope and our State Department. 

How this Franco neutrality is functioning to 
the joy and advantage of Germany and Japan, 
at the cost of thousands of American lives, is 
described with a wealth of details in Allen 
Chase’s book. 

This book of a reporter who has been collecting 
material for several years on Franco’s Fifth 
Column in the Americas, is replete with concrete 
information about the activities, the plots and 
intrigues of Franco’s official party the Falange 
Espanola, the ruling and only permitted party 
in Spain. Franco-Spain and Falange are as much 
one and indivisible as Hitler-Germany and Naz- 
ism, and the Falange is nothing else but the 
branch and child of Nazism conceived in Berlin 
and transplanted to Spain for the main purpose 


This Week on the Stage 





By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 








of spreading its control across the oceans to the 
Americas and the Philippines. 

The amazing revelations in this book are, how- 
ever, not so much the reports of Falange activi- 
ties and propaganda in Latin America, which are 
more or less known, as the revelations of the 
unhampered activities of Hitler’s Spanish “neu- 
tral” front, the Falangist in this country, and 
its territories. 

The few liberal countries in Latin America 
did much more to check the activities of the 
Falangists in their countries than the United 
States did in Puerto Rico and the Philippines. 
Probably our conception of constitutional liberty. 
even for those who want to stab us in the back, 
as well as our respect for the sympathies of the 
Catholic Church, which cooperates with the Fal- 
ange wherever it is established, renders us help- 
less against Hitler’s neutral and thus untouch- 
able auxiliaries. Nevertheless, hundreds of Amer- 
ican sailors of the torpedoed boats in the Carib- 
bean, the Atlantic and the Pacific, may have 
resented it, if, before drowning they had the time 
to meditate over the fact that information to the 
German or Japanese U-boats came _ through 
Spain, where it was received from Falangists 
in Puerto Rico, or in the diplomatic pouches from 
the Spanish embassy in Washington. 

That the Spanish Embassy in Washington put 
up a sign on its building reading: ‘Jn charge of 
Japanese interests,” immediately after Pearl 
Harbor, may be in accordance with diplomatic 
usage, as often neutral countries take over, on 
request of the closed embassies the affairs of that 
country. But how perfectly appropriate this sign 
is on the neutral Spanish Embassy in Washing- 
ton appears from a sentence in Franco’s official 
organ Arriba of January 2, 1942 (quoted in 
Chase’s book) a sentence which should not be 
forgotten: “The ancient and renowned culture of 
the magnificent Oriental Empire, and its excep- 
tional human values are shown in the important 
victories that have won for Japan the admiration 
of the world.” They had good reason to rejoice. 
In the chapter “What really happened in Manila” 
Chase shows to what extent the Spanish Falang- 
ists in the Philippines prepared the ground for 
the Japanese with the assistance of the Chief of 
the National Delegation of the Spanish Falange 
Exterior, who was appointed Consul General of 
Spain and admitted without protest, thus recog- 
nized persona grata by the U. S. State Depart- 
ment, 

This is an exciting and useful book. In all 
likelihood it will be ignored by those people who 
need mest to benefit by it. Napoleon referred to 
spies as “unofficial ambassadors.” The supreme 
irony is that the only progress the world has 
made, apparently, is to give them official recogni- 
tion, status and immunity as such! 





State ALP Endorses 
Pearl Willen for Council 


The State Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Labor Party announced this week its unani- 
mous indorsement of Pearl L. Willen, Chairman, 
Women’s Division, ALP, as a candidate for the 
City Council from Manhattan. 

In indorsing Mrs. Willen, the State Executive 
Committee stated that the designation was based 
on her broad background in the welfare field 
which eminently qualified her to serve as a 


xf necessary social measures in the 


proponent 
City Council. 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr is Chairman of the 
Committee which will condyet Mrs. Willen’s 
campaign. Dean Alfange, former ALP nominee 
for Governor, and Dorothy Kenyon, former 
Municipal Court Justice, are co-chairmen of the 
Committee. 

“With the mounting problems which bear so 
heavily on the home front in New York City,” 
Dr. Niebuhr said, “women of Mrs. Willen’s 
stature are needed in the City Council. 

Mrs. Willen is endorsed by the Citizens Union. 





Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 
groups has resulted in the present mess. Hog 
ceilings have been. allowed to rise terrifically, 
so that corn is sold to hog raisers and dairy 
farmers have little feed. 


Story Behind a Picture 

Almost every newspaper in the country ran 
it, so you could hardly have missed that grim 
shot of a group of American paratroopers in 
Sicily, twisted and torn apart by the machine- 
gun and mortar reception they received from 
the Fascist enemy. 

It was, as a matter of fact, the first “real” 
war picture to be released. The Sicilian cam- 
paign, according to the photographs, was a 
lark—with everybody running to kiss everybody 
else. But 25,000 men fell—and it was a rather 
serious conference that Elmer Davis had at the 
White House last week that put some realism 
into U. S. information releases. 

Davis has, of course, been having a hard time. 
With Army-Navy secrecy on one side, and a 
blind-hating Congress on the other, the OWI 
found itself trapped. The talk with FDR posed 
the issues sharply—either the OWI has work 
to do or it hasn’t. The Presidential directive 
that resulted gave Davis another “blank check,” 
which ought to run for a while at least. 

A possible element of discussion in the FDR- 
Davis table-talk was the ringing indictment of 
American propaganda by William L. Shirer, 
well-know author of Berlin Diary. 

Shirer had said: “There is no use kidding 
ourselves any longer about a great American 
failure. Our propaganda is not getting any 
place. The masses of Europe have become 
distr ustful of us. Many hate or fear us....” 

U. S. propaganda, according to Shirer’s 





analysis, was giving the impression that the 
makers of our foreign policy were “frightened, 
timid little men, fearful of the common man in 
Europe, frightened to death of the great popu- 
lar forces which this war—like all world wars 
—has unleashed, insisting only that the half- 
starved, brutalized people of the Continent 
maintain ‘law and order’....” 


Showdown 

The Elk Hills oil contract that was first ex- 
posed by The New Leader following Congress- 
man Jerry Voorhis’ charges, has now been for- 
mally cancelled with the approval of President 
Roosevelt. Standard Oil must now get out 
within 90 days. 


Hold "Save FEPC” Parley 
In Washington Sept. 13, 14 


A conference called to strengthen the FEPC, 
the Fair Employment Practices Committee, will 
be held in Washington Monday and Tuesday 
next week, September 13 and 14, under the aus- 
pices of the Provisional Committee to Organize 
Colored Locomotive Firemen, headed by A. 
Philip Randolph. 

The Locomotive Fireman’s Committee has had 
tough sledding in its effort to have the FEPC 
schedule hearings on discrimination in the rail- 
roads. Pressure was brought against the FEPC 
not only by the roads but by the railway broth- 
Thousands of Negro rail- 
r of losing their jobs 


erhood unions as well. 
road workers are in dange 
heeause of discrimination. 

Now under liberal pressure, hearings have 
been rescheduled. It remains to be seen whether 
the FEPC will have the power to act. 


Liberals Protest Levy Court Martial in Army 


courtmartialing of Sergeant 
Alton Levy of the Lincoln, Nebraska Air Base 
for his expressed disapproval of the Army’s 
treatment of Negro troops stationed there, a 
score of leading liberals urged that President 
Roosevelt and high Army circles conduct a 
thorough review of the case. Sergeant Levy, a 
former organizer for the Int’] Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, is serving four months at hard 
labor in the Lincoln Air Base guardhouse after 
having been demoted to a private for protesting 
the discriminatory treatment the Negro troops 


Protesting the 


received. 
In the open letter to the President, Secretary 
Stimson. Army Chief of Staff Marshall and 





Judge Advocate General Cramer, the liberal 
group pointed to the dangerous reaction upon 
army and ci al wrale resulting from the 
persecution of thos« ho believe in democracy 
and equality between races Notir ¢ that racial 


tensions in the nation were already “great,” 
the Presid: at and Army 


against penalizing “those 


chiefs were warned 


who seek to establish 


better relationships between the races,” and 
urged immediate action on the case. 
Those who signed included: Irving Abramson 


Villiam M 
Roger N. 
Liberties 


President, New Jersey State CIO; 
Agar, Director, Freedom House; 
Baldwin, Director, American Civil 


Daniel Bell, 
Leader; Harry Lorin Binsse, 
weal’y John Chamberlain, author, “New York 
Times” book reviewer; Leon Dennen, editor, 
“Voice of the Unconquered,” Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee; Harry Fleischman, secretary, Socialist 
Party, U.S.A.; Samuel H. Friedman, editor, 
“The Call”; Lester Granger, secretary, National 
Urban League; Ann Arnold Hedgeman, Brook- 


Managing Editor, New 
Editor, ““Common- 


Union; 


lvn NAACP; Sidney Hertzberg, editor, “Com- 
mon Se nse”; Julius Hochman, Vice-President 
ILGWU;; George K. Hunton, New York City; 


Father W illiam C. Kernan, Director, Christian 
American Institute for Democracy; Harry W. 
Laidler, former N. Y. Councilman, Executive 
Director, League for Industrial Democracy; 
Layle Lane, columnist, “New York Age”; Al- 
fred Baker Lewis, Union for Democratic Ac- 
tion; Morris Milgram, National Secretary. 
Workers Defense League; Nathaniel M. Min- 








Board, ILGWU, AFL; Re inhold Niebuhr, Presi- 
koff, Secretary-Treasurer, -Y. Dress Joint 
dent, Union for Democratic “AC tion; A. Philip 


Randolph, President, Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car porters, AFL; Lawrence Regin, educational 
lirector, Textile Workers Union of America. 
CIO; Monroe M. Sweet 1, National Director, 
CIO War Relief Con Norman Thomas, 
chairman, Post-War World Council :Noah C. A. 
Walter, Jr., Chairman, N. Y. State Committee 
Against Race Discrimination, CIO; Charles S. 
Zimmerman, chairman, Trade Union Council. 
American Labor Party of New York State. 











Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 
WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 


HARDY PERENNIAL 
BLOSSOM TIME. Book and lyrics adapted by Dorothy Donnelly 
from original by A. M. Willner and H. Reichert. Music by Sigmund 

Romberg mainly from the melodies of Franz Schubert. Presented 

by the Messrs. Shubert at the Ambassador Theatre. 

The freshness of the Schubert music and—despite the composer’s 
sadness—the essential gaieiy of this Viennese operetta, make this a 
welcome revival. Indeed, for sheer comedy minutes it tops them all, 
with the performance of Doug Leavitt as Kranz, the crown jeweler. 
He has a tipsy scene the best in several seasons; and with Roy Cropper 
disguised as a detective there is some side-splitting foolery that 
stops the show. - 

The story, if it matters, is a musical John Alden-Miles Standish 
tale. The shy composer asks the bold baron to woo Mitzi in his behalf, 
and “Speak for yourself, John” the baron gets the girl. And the 
world gets the “Unfinished Symphony.” Mitzi and Fritzi and Kitzi 
are a refreshing trio, with Barbara Scully as the first of them, a 
fetching lass; and Roy Cropper as the Baron is a harmonious foil 
to the more somber Alexander Gray as Franz Schubert. The scenery 
looks as though it were out of the warehouse; but the costumes are 
colorful and the ensembles pleasant. 

War time is sentimental time, and we have had a season of rich 
revivals. “The Student Prince, ” “The Merry Widow.” Over at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, “Die Fledermaus” gains an occasional 
performance; played not as opera but as good theatre, and called 
“Rosalinda,” it runs gaily across two seasons. And the biggest hit 
of the new musicals, “Oklahoma” is in its mood a sort of “Old Heidel- 
berg of the Prairie.” Into this company of joyous and successful 
displays of beauty in dance and song, “Blossom Time” has come for 
a pleasant stay. 


New Friends of Music Announce 
Program for 1943-1944 


The New Friends of Music, whose series each year has 
been devoted to the chamber music of two or three com- 
posers, will concentrate all of the programs of its eighth 
season, 1943-1944, on the works of Ludwig von Beethoven. 
The series which opens this year on Sunday afternoon, 
November 7, at Town Hall, will present in cycle form 
Beethoven’s sixteen string quartets and the Grosse Fuge, 
to be performed by the Busch 
and Budapest Quartets. The ten 
sonatas for piano and violin will 
be played by Claudio Arrau and 
Joseph Szigeti. The Busch Trio, 








whose members include Rudolf 
Serkin, Adolf Busch and Her- 
mann Busch, will offer Beet- 


hoven’s six piano trios, two sets 
of variations and—with the as- 
sistance of Victor Polatschek— 
the clarinet trio. Members of the 
Busch, Budapest and _ Kolisch 
Quartets will play four string 
trios and the string quintet. 

Lotte Lehmann sings an entire 
Beethoven Program, including 
the cycle “An die ferne Geliebte” 
and a group of lieder. 

As in the past, the concerts 
will run for sixteen consecutive 
Sunday afternoons, with a recess 
of three weeks for the Christmas 
holidays. Despite the increased 
cost of many factors that go into 
concert giving, the same low scale 
of prices for the sixteen concerts 
on a subscription basis is main- 
tained—every seat less than a 
dollar per concert. Only a few 
tickets are still available at the 
office of .the New Friends of 
Music, Inc., 











who co-stars 
start- 


Paulette Goddard, 
in “So Proudly We Hail,” 


15 West 44th Street. _'m& this week at the Music Hall. 





"The Great Mr. Handel" 
Opens at 55th St. Playhouse 
A gala American premiere took 
place of “The Great Mr. Handel” 
at the 55th Street Playhouse last 
Thursday evening. This is the 
* . u : British Technicolor production 
Holding over for a sixth week in starring Wilfrid Lawson as Han- 
person is. Benny Goodman and ge], the music for which, drawn 
his orchestra in a stage show exclusively from the scores of the 
featuring: Ray Dorey, Carol Kay, great composer, is played by the 
Jess Stacy, Hymie Shertzer, London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Benny Goodman’s Famous Sextet ¢limaxed with a performance of 
and Lee Costaldo; Pops and «The Messiah,” Handel’s master- 
Louie and Jack Marshall, come- wop; 
dian, is an extra added attrac-° ————— — 
tion. 


"LET'S FACE IT" 
STARTS SIXTH WEEK 

“Let’s Face It,” co-starring 
Bob Hope and Betty Hutton, 
starts a sixth and final week at 
the New York Paramount Theatre. 








“Packed with excitement and 





laughs.” 





“SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL”—pP]f eee Cees Mairer 
The money bargain of the town.” 


MICHAEL TODD presents Mantle, New 


“Entertainment Galore.” 
ETHEL MERMAN 50c, $1.00 and $1.50. 
Plus Tay 
SOMETHING || +, y16: 2 34 0 25 


For the BOYS || stars ON ICE 


DOROTHY FIELDS CENTER THEATRE 
Rockefeller Center, CO 5-5474 
COLE PORTER SONGS AMERICA’S ONLY ICE THEATRE 
Sat. 2:40, Sun. at 4. No Mon. Perf 
ALVI West 52nd St. Evgs. Incl. Sun. 8:10. Mats. Wed. & 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. Mail Orders Filled 


@ AIR CONDITIONED e Ind. Sub. direct to door, 49 St. & 6 Ave. 














“6 ” <> Should make its mark at the box 
BERGNER TRIUMPH office.’ *—Howard Barnes, Herald- Tribune 


ROBE RT REUD and 


~ ELISABETH BERGNER 


“An actress of fascination and genuine power.’’—Ward Morehouse, Sun 


“THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS” A Play by Martin Vale 


with VICTOR JORY 


AIR- BOOTH THEATRE {5th ST., West of B'way. Cl. 6-5969 


COOLED Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40 











“The Best Musleat in foun: “ Ww inc “h |] 
THEATRE GUILD'S NEW MUSICAL PLAY 


OKLAHOMA! 


Music by Books & Lyrics by Directed by Dances by 
Richard Rodgers Oscar Hammerstein 2d RoubenMamoulian Agnes de Mille 








Howard Celeste 
da SILVA HOLM 


Betty Alfred Joseph 


GARDE DRAKE BULOFF ROBERTS DIXON 
ST. JAMES ‘Thea, wW. 44. Evgs. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. Air- -Cond. 








EEZY NEW MUSICAL HIT.”—Walter Winchell 
RIC HARD KOLLMAR Presents y¥ MUSICAL COME 


YEARLY TO GEO? 


MUKIEI 
ANGELUS KOLLMAR 

Music by. THOMAS (Fats) WALLER 
fith St. W. of 3’ way—AIR-CONDITIONED 


Book and Lyries by GEO. MARION Jr. 
BROADHURST ie at 8230. Matinees W ed. and Sat. at 2:30 








a “Gay, laughable and irreverent o = ae t5) 
a pleasure.” ANDERSON, Jou*.-Amer. 
MAX GORDON presents 


The Doughgirls 97 


by JOSEPH FIELDS Staged by G =A one SS. KAUPMAN 
5th Street, East of B’way. CH. 4-4256 


LYCEUM Thea. Eves. 8:40. Mats. nd Sat. at 2:40 
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NEGRO THEATRE 
WELCOMED 


There should be ample material 
and a large audience for the new 
“Harrison Theatre,” a group or- 
ganized for the production by 
Negro actors, dancers and singers 
of suitable theatrical material. 
Anne Mercer, Negro playwright, 
is Managing Director of the 
project, of which Danied Reed is 
President and Producing Director. 
Daniel Reed is remembered as 
dramatist of “Black April” and 
“Scarlet Sister Mary” (for Ethel 
Barrymore) ;; he is well-known as 
a director. The new group takes 
its name from Richard B. Harri- 
son, “de Lawd” of ”Green Pas- 
tures,” and should provide a focus 
for the rich Negro talent that has 
so often lent vitality to our 
theatre. 





“DESTROYER,” STARRING 
EDWARD G. ROBINSON, 
HELD OVER 

“Destroyer,” Columbia Pictures’ 
smashing drama of those fight- 
ingest ships of the Navy, will be 
held over a second week at Loew’s 
Criterion Theatre, after playing 
to capacity audiences since its 
opening last week. 

Directed by William A. Seiter, 
the picture stars Edward G. 
Robinson with Marguerite Chap- 
man, Gleen Ford and Edgar 
Buchanan. 


“So Proudly We Hail,” With 


Claudette Colbert, Paulette 
Goddard and Veronica Lake, 
Opens at Music Hall 
Claudette Colbert, Paulette 
Goddard and Veronica Lake in 
“So Proudly We Hail,” Para- 
mount’s drama about the small 
band of American nurses who 
performed so heroically at Bataan 
and Corregidor, opened at the 
Radio City Music Hall. 
Produced and directed by Mark 
Sandrich, the picture has a dis- 


tinguished cast that includes 
George Reeves, Sonny Tufts, 
Barbara Britton, Walter Abel, 
Mary Servess,- Ted Hecht, Dick 


Hogan and Dr. H. H. Chang. 

Accompanying the new film, on 
the Music Hall’s great stage, will 
be a mammoth “Minstrel Show” 
produced by Russell Markert with 
settings by Nat Karson. Molasses 
’n January (Pick and Pat), Bor- 
rah Minevitch’s Harmonica Ras- 
cals, Frank Brooks, Jack Spoons 
and Frank Condos will be in the 
east of the show. 


“HEAVEN CAN WAIT" 
IN FIFTH WEEK 

Ernst Lubitsch’s “Heaven Can 
Wait” will begin its fifth week 
at the Roxy Theatre. 

The Roxy stage presentation, 
headlining Ilona Massey, Mary 
Raye and Naldi and Maurice 
torco, also: starts a fifth week. 
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SPECIAL! 


EMBASSY | 





New Russian Offensive Gets Under Way 


Hundreds of Towns Captured—German Anchor Line Ripped Apart 
FIRST PREMIERES 


Yanks Occupy Kiska 


Not a Live Jap Left on Island 
NEWSREEL THEATRES 


42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. 
50th St., 














& B’way — 72nd St. & B’way 
Radio City—Broad St., Newark 








SPECIAL 


ALSO: 


HELD OVER 3rd WEEK 


BETTE DAVIS ° 


in WARNER BROS. HIT 


"WATCH ON THE RHINE" 
person ABE LYMAN cadirornians 


ATTRACTION 


JERRY LESTER 


BOBBY LANE @ 


Air-Conditioned § TR AND Bway & 47th st. 


PAUL LUKAS 


EDNA WARD 











ra Added Attraction 


ILONA MASSEY 


PLUS OTHER BIG ACTS 





ERNST LUBITSCH'S Production 


. " re ° 
Heaven Can Wait 
In Technicolor! 
with 
GENE TIERNEY - DON AMECHE - CHARLES COBURN 
And on the Stage! 


MAURICE ROCCO - MARY RAYE & NALDI 





ROX VY 


7th Ave. at 50th St. 
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Red SKELTON 


Radio’s Bad Little Boy 


* Lucilie BALL 


Ball o’ Fire 
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Tommy DORSEY 


AND ORCHESTRA 


GORGEOUS ESQUIRE GIRLS 


IN PERSON , 


HORACE HEIDT 


and His MUSICAL KNIGHTS 


FRED LOWERY 


SRADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
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America’s Greatest Pianist- 
Compose r 


FRANKIE CARLE 
OLLIE O’TOOLE 








THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches 
thetic 


and sympa- 
organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
gonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. 
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NEW YORK.—The Conference to Combat Race Prejudices and 
Conflicts called by the S.D.F. will open Friday, September 24th, 
in the People’s House, 7 East 15th Street. Among the speakers 
are Dean Alfange, George Counts, Frank Crosswaith, Thomas 
De Lorenzo, Rueben Guskin, Sidney Hook, Adolph Held, Judges 
Matthew M. Levy, Jacob Panken, Samuel Orr and Charles Solomon, 
Abraham Miller, Mark Starr, Pearl Willen, Max Zaritsky. The 
topics to be discussed are: The Problems of Racialism; The Negro 
and Race Riots; Anti-Semitism in Theory and Practice; Labor 
and Internationalism.* Invitations are in the mail to many trade 
unions, fraternal and liberal groups. Women’s Committee 
workshop opens Wednesday, September 8th. Celebration of the 

. third anniversary of the workshop on Wednesday, September 15th. 
Speakers, tea, and social gathering. ... Upper West Side Branch 
meets Tuesday, September 14th. ... The Downtown Jewish and the 
Debs Branch will jointly open an East Side S.D.F. Clubroom 
shortly. 





Mid-Bronx Branch opens its season’s educational work on 
Monday, September 13th, 8:30 p. m., at the Royal Club, 2017 
Grand Concourse. Copal Mintz ALP Supreme Court Judge 
nominee, speaks on “The American Labor Party—Its Need 
and Purpose.” 











NATIONAL.—Orders are coming in from many states for new 
leaflets and booklets. . . . “Race Prejudice,” by August Claessens, 
a 48-page bookiet. retailing at 25 cents, wholesaling at lower 
rates, is receiving a fine response. ... Quantity orders increasing 
daily. ... Half of the first printing is nearly gone. ... Write for 
literature to 7 East 15th Street, Room 200, New York 3, N. Y. 




















LABOR DAY GREETINGS 


We greet the readers of The New Leader on the oc- 
casion of Labor Day. Let us, with more force and 
determination, continue our fight against nazism and |) 
fascism until the slogan of “Unconditional Surrender” || 
will finally be achieved by our Country and our Allies, 
so as to see a new world built on the foundation of 
democratic and social progress, on the road to Social 
Democracy anywhere. 





National Executive Committee 


WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
R. GUSKIN, President 
J. BASKIN, General Secretary | 
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Here Is Where They Smoked ‘Em.—Showing where the cig- 
arettes were smoked in Africa, Sgt. Philip Cohen, who was wounded 
in Africa and is now convalescing in the U.S.A., thanks Matthew 
Woll, President of the Labor League for Human Rights (AFL), for 
the League’s gifts of free cigarettes to soldiers on the fighting fronts. 
Cigarettes reached his outfit while they were under fire, reported Sgt. 
Cohen. a member of the Cloak and Dress Drivers’ Union, Local 102, 
of the ILGWU. 
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L’Affaire Aurelio — The Inside 
Story of N. Y. Machine Politics 


(Continued from Page Five) 

the nomination of Church, pointing to various 
anti-labor decisions. They proposed George J. 
Mintzer. But the Communist wing held firm 
and Church was endorsed. Later, Congressional 
Democratic leaders proposed Marcantonio for 
the House Judiciary Committee, but Southern 
Democrats would have no part of the deal—and 
Marcantonio was rebuffed. 

Tammany strategy blew up when the 
Communist wing failed to deliver the ju- 
dicial convention. 

The right-wing was not willing to accept the 
Tammany candidates. Without two lines on the 
voting machines, Tammany might lose some 
judgeships. So the tactics were hurriedly re- 
vised and a deal made with the Repubilcans. 
Tammany dropped Judge Byrnes from the ticket 
and accepted David Peck. In turn the Republi- 
cans nominated Gavagan and Aurelio. GOP 
leader Thomas Curran’s jibe at the Labor Party 
as “being opportunistic for insisting on Mat- 
thew Levy as a candidate, has a strange and 
hollow rin gin the face of his willingness to 
make a deal. 

Marcantonio’s crowd still sought to go 
through with the bargain. At the judicial 
convention they nominated Aurelio, Gava- 
gan and Peck. After all, even Communist 
lawyers are not averse to a little patronage. 
The regular ALP refused to be a party to 
the deal, and nominated independent can- 
didates. 

Then the situation blew up in Tammany’s 
and the Republican’s faces. Hogan revealed 
the circumstances behind the Aurelio nomi- 
nation. 

Aurelio had thanked and promised “un- 
dying loyalty” to the racketeer who had 
orked to get him the job. 

The situation was given an even more ludi- 
crous twist when it was revealed that Aurelio 


had joined in the sponsorship of a Communist 
front headed by Vito Marcantonio, the United 
Italians of American Origin. Aurelio now claims 
that the use of his name was “unauthorized.” 
But his name appears on the letterhead of the 
organization, and in releases issued by the front. 

The State leadership of the American Labor 
Party, immediately nominated former Munici- 
pal Court Justice Mathew M. Levy for the 
Supreme Court. Important civie and legal lead- 
ers rallied behind Levy’s nomination, including 
Mayor LaGuardia, Samuel Seabury and_ the 
heads of all the bar associations in the city. 
All parties were asked to unite behind Levy. 

Marcantonio opposed the nomination of Levy. 
The Republicans refused. Some astute political 
observers point out a less than altruistic motive 
on the Republican’s part in splitting the anti- 
Aurelio vote. They say that it would not be 
to the disadvantage of the Republicans if 
Aurelio were elected, for then impeachment pro- 
ceedings could be brought in the Appellate 
courts, and if: Aurelio were removed, Governor 
Dewey would have a nice, fat plum for a Re- 
publican lawyer, thus giving the GOP two 
judges on the Supreme Court bench (assuming 
Peck is elected, as is likely). 

Under public pressure, the Democrats have 
repudiated Aurelio and accepted Judge Levy as 
their candidate. Lifetime habits are hard to 
break, so it is likely that many Democratic 
leaders will attempt to knife Levy and work for 
Aurelio. After all, for them, there is no per- 
centage in Levy’s election. 

But for the voter at large, there is an im- 
portant “percentage’—a large step towards a 
really independent judiciary. Last year, in- 
dependent-minded voters repudiated Tammany 
candidate Paul P. Rao, when it was disclosed 
that Rao’s law firm had done legal work for 
the German-American Bund, and elected La- 
borite Samuel Null. That job can be done again. 











Council and cooperating 
labor organizations in a drive to 





help the rebuilding of free trade 





QUR GREETINGS ON LABOR DAY! 
The outstanding accomplishments of The New 
Leader deserve the support of the entire 
Labor Movement. 


LOCAL 117—I1.L. G. W. U. 


R. ZUCKERMAN, Chairman 
BENJ. KAPLAN, Manager 


unions in Sicily and other Italian 
territory liberated from the Axis ment. To us, free trade unions 


The drive 
a Columbus Day celebration to be 
the 

October 12th, at 8:30 cracy in Italy—once it is free 
, which will be addressed by 
outstanding leaders of the Amer- 


movements and a highly authori- 
spokesman of American 





foreign policy. 





The New Leader 
Greetings! 


Local 32-1.L.G. W. U. 


Abraham Snyder, Manager 


Italian-American Labor Council 
To Raise $210,000 for Relief 


of $250,000 is to be 


In announcing this campaign, 
Luigi Antonini, president of the 
Italian-American Labor Council, 
declared: “We will do everything 
to help the Italian working people 
restore their free labor move- 


the Italian-American 


are the bulwark of modern de- 
mocracy. American Labor could 
make no higher contribution to- 
ward the regeneration of democ- 


will be launched at 
Roosevelt Hotel on 


from the Axis clutches. Besides, 
this is the soundest sort of sup- 
British trade union port we of American Labor ean 
render to the Italian masses, 
since it would help them to help 
themselves.” 




















GREETINGS! 
JOINT BOARD 


“DRESS & WAISTMAKERS’ UNION 
IL. L. G. W. U., A. F. of L. 


NATHANIEL M. MINKOFF, Secretary-Treasurer 


Dress and Waist Pressers’ 
Union, Local 60 


Max Cohen, Manager-Secretary 


Amalg. Ladies’ Garment 
Cutters’ Union, Local 10 


Isidore Nagler, Secretary-Manager 


Dress and Waistmakers’ 
Union, Local 22 


Charles S. Zimmerman, Manager-Sec’y 


Italian Dressmakers’ 
Union, Local 89 


Luigi Antonini, General Secretary 

















We send greetings to the American labor 
movement on this 1943 Labor Day with 
pride and with hope: pride in the record of 
the past year and hope that before another 
twelve months have passed, our great or- 
ganization of workers may come of age 


and, with energy and a full sense of respon- 

sibility, may take the proud place in our 

national life which rightfully belongs to 
them. 


Local 62 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union 

SAMUEL SHORE, Manager 











Painters Work for Victory Day 
Saturday, Sept. 25th, 1943 


The organized painters of Greater New York celebrate this 

Labor Day and express their devotion to the struggle against 

barbaric fascism, labor's arch enemy, by donating for the third 

consecutive year the earnings of their day's hard labor to the 

various war relief organizations and by purchasing a Bond as 

the Union's own bonus for every one of its members in the 
United States armed forces. 


District Council No. 9 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America 


A. F. of L. 
LOUIS WEINSTOCK, Sec’y-Treas. MICHAEL DI SILVESTRO, President 


On this Labor Day 
we pledge to continue our fight for 


Democracy, Liberty and Justice. 


Local 89 
International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ 
Union 


LUIGI ANTONINI, 


Secretary-Treasurer 











Labor Day Greetings! 


LOCAL 60—I1.L. G. W. U. 


MAX COHEN, Manager 
J. WASILEVSKY, Chairman 














Through The New Leader we 
send our greetings to the 


Labor Movement! 


MILLINERY 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Local 24 


ALEX ROSE, Secretary-Treasurer. 

















The People’s Educational Camp Society 


MORRIS BERMAN, President 
ALGERNON LEE, Vic e-President 
ADOLPH HELD, Treasurer 
MARIE MacDONALD, Secretary 








BERTHA H. MAILLY, Director 





Sincere Greetings on Labor Day! 
on its Twentieth Anniversary from 





CAMP TAMIMENT .... 
9? 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

JACOB BLAUFARB 
GEORGE ROSS 
ALEXANDER KAHN 
LOUIS WALDMAN 
© HENRY GREENFIELD 


BEN JOSEPHSON, Associate Director 


| 
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For the Boys in the Armed Forces! 


Send them a useful and practical package! 


ot yee 


Ba 


SHAVING 
Bg eNO ate 





CuRS Gee” 


USEFUL CHECKERBOARD BOX CONTAINS: 


5 Packages of Cigarettes 
Shaving Cream 
Tooth Paste 


Shoe Polish Cookies 
Sewing Kit Candies 
18 Razor Blades Checkers 


No. 104 — $3.35 





74 Second Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


AIR LIARS LI. FRED SPITZ Phone GRamercy 5-7370 


AND MR. FRED SPITZ WILL CALL WITH SAMPLES. 








United Hatters’, Cap 
_and Millinery Workers’ 


|M. ZARITSKY 


Long Live Freedom! 


Smash the Axis! 


International Union 


MICHAEL GREENE 
President General Se cretary 











to The New Leader from 


JOINT BOARD of the 


Cloak, Suit, Skirt and 
Reefer Makers’ Unions 


of GREATER NEW YORK 
Locals 117, 9, 10, 23, 35, 48, 64, 
82, and 102—I.L.G.W.U. 


ISRAEL FEINBERG 
General Manager 


President 
MORRIS J. ASHBES 
Secretary-Treasurer 
LOUIS E. LANGER 


vecording Secretary 





Our Heartiest Labor Day Greetings 


RUBIN ZUCKERMAN 














On this Labor Day we send our best wishes to The New Leader and to the toilers 


of the world. Next year, 


Labor Day will be celebrated 


by a free and democratic world! 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


of America 


JOS. CATALANOTTI, L. HOLLANDER, Managers 


o-—— 


Coat Makers Trade Board 
P, ARNONI, J. GOLD, Managers 
Local 25 
A. GRAF, Chairman J. DORFMAN, Sec’y 
Local 3 
BENJAMIN WEISS, Secretary 


Local 19 


M. KAUFMAN, Chairman 
H. ZUSSMAN, Secretary 


Local 63 
M.COROTOLO, Chairman A.MARRA,Sec’y 
Custom Tailors Locals 
162 and 80 


E. D. ROTH and R, PECARORO, Secretaries 

















ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treasurer 


’ants Makers’ Trade Board 
M. BLUMENREICH, Manager 
H. NOVODVOR, Secretary 


Vest Makers’ Local 32 
S. REICH, Manager H. GERLAK, Sec’y 
Local 10 


A. ARONSON, Chairman J. SHUSTER, Sec’y 


Local 142 


BENY ADDEO, Business Agent 
A. ORLANDO, Secretary 


Local 24, Newark, N. J. 
Local 198, Passaic, N. J. 
Local 208, Vineland, N. J. 
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| Clippings & Comment| 


Home Front 


By DANIEL BELL 


WHEN the resignation of Mus- 
solini was first announced, stocks 
on the Wall Street exchanges 
fell rapidly, while stocks in 
The City, London’s exchange, 
rose rapidly. There is a sim- 
ple answer for this puzzling dis- 
crepency, one that points up dif- 
ferent relationships to the war 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Wall Street stocks fell be- 
cause people sold war issues: 
aircraft, ships, chemicals. They 
felt that huge war profits were 
no longer assured. In London 
people bought post-war is- 
sues: Ceylonese tea, Malayan 
rubber, East Indies tin. Their 
profits rigidly limited in war- 
time, they were plunging on the 


old farmer, 


practically 





hope of future riches when ter- ical 
ritories were to be retaken and 
exploited again. 

But that was Wall Street and 
The City. The common people 
have a different stake in this 


trade unions and their demo-_ cost cash. 
cratic parties. for the chance to 
fight for social progress and a 
decent way of the world. 

So, back the attack, buy War 
Bends! 


nation is 


Bonds! 


By WM. E. BOHN 


LIKE many another 
I have 
been shocked by the 
lessons of my vic- 
tory garden. 
I was a boy all that 
you needed was a 
strong back and a 
sharp eye for 





weeds. But now... 
now we have the 
Japanese beetles. 
They’re in the roses 

.. in the corn... 


hair. You can’t fight 
them without a de- 
partment of chem- 
warfare. 

Edith figured costs 
the other day. My 
old eyes bulged at 
the figures spent for 
acids, powders, 


war. They want the defeat of s prays — insec- 
fascism, in order to rebuild their ticides, I learned, Solomons’ and North Africa, in the 


That’s what this 
learning. 

Back the Attack— 
Better Buy War 


Juside & Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


SCOOP :—For a while, believe us, we 
were on the trail of the biggest story 
of the War. It would have split the 
Allied capitals wide open. . . . Shortly 
before anyone else heard about it (of 
course!), we learned that a Third War 
Bond drive was going to be started. 
A THIRD! Why, we said after some 
rapid calculations, what happened to 
the other TWO? .. . Highly-placed 
sources, whose names I am not in a 
position at this moment to reveal, 
hinted at shenanigans. We took the 


When 





first plane to Washington. We would 
break this thing wide open! Some re- 
actionary in the Treasury Dept., no 
doubt, was burying all our war bond 
dough down there with the gold in 
your Fort Knox! And his accomplice was 
probably some misguided fellow-trav- 
eler, anxious to get a rake-off to sub- 
sidize a new Earl Browder opus... . 
The scoop was beginning to become 
clear, when a phone-call from Henry 
interrupted my snooping. Morgenthau 
had some special dope for me. We 
met at the usual place—and there it 
was! The First and Second War Bond 
dough went to pay for victories in the 
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Aleutians and in Sicily. . . . We had 
this story a little wrong. But we are 
now in a position to state that the 
Third War Bond dough will—back the 
attack against Hitler! ... And that’s 
exclusive! 


BACK THE ATTACK!—BUY WAR BONDS! 
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Russians Will Publish! 


ANY years ago Stalin laid down six condi- 

tions for the successful management of Soviet 
industry. One of the anonymous jokers who kept 
alive the Russian sense of truth and humor, even 
in the darkest and most fanatical times, promptly 
came out with a parody, in the form of six con- 
ditions for the safety of the Russian intellectual. 
The parody ran as follows: 

Don’t think. If you must think, don’t talk. If 
you must talk, don’t write. If you must write, 
don’t print. If you must print, don’t publish. If 
you must publish, deny it all the next day. 

No one familiar with Soviet conditions in the 
late twenties and early thirties could deny that 
this was a good “safety first” formula for Rus- 
sian intellectuals. It was equally sound advice 
for Communists and “proletarian writers” when 
the character and objectives of the purge changed 
in the later thirties. 

But Russians will think, and talk, and write, 
and publish, when they have the slightest oppor- 
tunity to do so. A handful of Russians marooned 
on the North or South Pole and supplied with the 
necessary materials would soon be turning out 
either a daily newspaper or a solid politico- 
literary quarterly, probably both. 

What a small number of educated Russians 
have produced in this country, in the way of 
periodical literature, is amazing, both in 
quantity and in quality. America has become 
the last asylum of the freethinking Russian 
intelligentsia, men and women who often dif- 
fered as to specific political and economic 
programmes, but who are united by a com- 
mon culture, a common love of ideas and a 
common belief in the right and necessity of 
expressing these ideas honestly and fear- 
lessly. 

Literature in Exile 
4 Kanan was no place for such people in thei: 
own country under Communist dictatorship, 
just as there was no place in Nazi Germany for 
many of the most civilized, cultured, humane and 
intelligent Germans. First and largest of the 
groups of fugitives from totalitarianism, these 
Russian intellectuals were scattered all over the 
world, from San Francisco to Buenos Aires, from 
Paris to Shanghai. The greatest number at first 
found new homes in the European countries which 
they knew experience or where 
there was a similarity of language, in Germany, 
France, England, in Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria. 

As the area of freedom in Europe contracted 
with the expansion of Hitler more and more of 
the Russians found themselves concentrated in 
France. When France fell many of them were 
helped by sympathetic organizations to move to 
the United States. And the fruits of this migra- 
tion are already remarkable. 

I recently received the fifth number o 
Zhurnal (“The New Review”). It is the type of 
magazine that was formerly and expressively 


from pre-wat 


- 
vow 


called “solid” in Russia, with four hundred pages 
of text and not a single advertisement. And an 
amazingly high proportion of what one finds in 
those four hundred pages is eminently worth 
reading. 


For instance, there are reminiscences bv one 
of Russia’s finest modern novelists, the late 
Mikhail Ossorgin, whose novel, translated into 
English under the title “The Quiet Street,” is 
one of the most human and realistic pictures of 


life in Moscow in the era of war Communism. 
There are some long and interesting recollec- 
tions of the Moscow Art Theatre. There are dis- 
cussions of the famous critic Stasov, of Balakirev 
and other noted composers, of the poems of 
Rainier Maria Rilke. 


Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Professor N. S. Timashev contributes an ex- 
tremely well-informed and up-to-date article on 
the effect of the war on religion in the Soviet 
Union. U. P. Denike treats a philosophical ques- 
tion of considerable practical importance in his 
“Speculations about power.” There are appre- 
ciations of Russians who were distinguished in 
various fields and who have recently died, of the 
historian Milyukov, the poet Balmont, the com- 
poser-pianist Rachmaninov, the Socialist Revolu- 
tionary Avksentev. 

There is not space to list the entire contents of 
of Novi Zhurnal; there are many other stories, 
poems and articles of merit. But I have already 
cited enough to show that this magazine, the 
entire contents of which is contributed by a very 
small group of individuals, would easily stand 
comparison with the most serious of our month- 
lies, which have one hundred and _ thirty-five 
million Americans to draw on as contributors. 
There could scarcely be a more impressive testi- 
monial to the depth and vitality of Russian 
culture. 


An Old Friend 

NOTHER Russian publication in this 

country, “Sotsialisticheskii Vestnik” 
(“The Socialist Messenger”), possesses for 
me all the qualities and characteristics of an 
old friend. I first became acquainted with 
this Menshevik organ when I was living in 
Moscow many years ago. It could not cir- 
culate in Russia, of course. But whenever I 
went to Berlin, where it was published until 
Hitler came into power, I made a pvint of 
buying all available copies, and often found 
some extremely useful hints as to interpre- 
tation of events. that were occurring in 

Russia. 

It was particularly good on the economic side 
and the commercial attaché of a certain em- 
bassy, at my private recommendation. insisted on 
being allowed to receive it through the mails. 
This diplomatic privilege was grudgingly ac- 
corded to him and he told me how the magazine 
was always brought to him by a special mes- 
senger from the post office, wrapped up in thick 
paper, so that no Soviet citizen would be exposed 
to even a glimpse of its contaminating contents. 

I lost contact with “The Socialist Messenger” 
while I was living in the Far East. But soon 
after arriving in Paris in 1939, I found the same 
familiar magazine, in the same format, with the 
same contributors, appearing in the French 
capital and promptly subscribed for it. Again 
I found it a useful supplement to the Soviet 
official newspaper. 

It was in Paris that a schism that had 

long been in the making iook place. A group 
headed by Theodore Dan which took a more 
favorable view about Socialist possibilities 
under the Soviet regime broke away from 
the Menshevik organization and launched a 
rival magazine, “Novi Mir” (“The New 
World”). The polemical pot had just begun 
to boil when the French resistance collapsed. 
I feared that both “The Socialist Messenger” 
and “The New World” had been buried under 
the ruins of fallen France. But in 1941 I 
was deligted to see my old friend, “The So- 
cialist Messenger,” on a New York news- 
stand, having evidently surmounted the diffi- 
culties of a third emigration. The Dan group 
has its organ, “Novi Put.” 

It is unmistakably the impulse of Russians to 
think, and talk, and argue, and write, and pub- 


* % 


lish. And this is the strongest reason for be- 
lieving that a great people and a great culture 
will not be held forever in the freezing grip of 
totalitarian repression. 
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Saturday, September 11, 1943 ' 
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i» human charm and literary form Winston 
Churchill’s Harvard address marked the 
climax of his distinguished career as an orator. 
All who speak the English tongue must have 
been charmed by his fluent and flexible use of 
it. His jocular reference to the Boston tea 
party marked the end of nearly 170 years of 
international hurt stemming from two wars. 
As a declaration of British-American inter- 
dependence this address immediately became a 
historic document. 

But as a declaration of purpose by one of 
the supreme leaders of the United Nations in 
their war against the Axis, this document ex- 
hibits deep and disturbing limitations. The 
New Leader has often advocated a realistic 
and organic approach to the problem of world 
organization for the preservation of peace. 
More than thirty nations are now bound to- 
gether in this gigantic struggle. In various 
ways—and especially by committing them- 
selves to the Atlantic Charter—they have 
achieved a general unity of purpose. The 
simple and straight-forward way of going on 
to a world organization would be maintaining 
and expanding this war union for peace times 
and peace purposes. 

At Cambridge the Prime Minister presented 
a sharp and vivid picture of the actualities of 
cooperation between the United States and the 
British Commonwealth. Our general staffs 
have learned to function as one. All over the 
world our resources are pooled and used inter- 
changeably. At General Eisenhower’s head- 
quarters the men and materials of the Anglo- 
Saxon nations are used as though they were 
under the same flag. The good feeling of the 
men in the lines is but a picture of the unity 
of ideas among the officers at the top. For all 
our sakes, Mr. Churchill said, we are bound 
to keep this “smooth-running and immensely 
powerful machinery” in running order after 
the war is over. 

Near the end of his address the British 
leader spoke of the League of Nations and re- 
ferred briefly to varying ideas of world federa- 
tion. The purpose of forming an inclusive 
combination for the maintenance of order has 
not faded from his mind. After developing at 
length his ideas on the desirability of an 


Anglo-British treaty, he tied them in with the 
large world program. “Whatever form your 
system of world security may take... nothing 
will work soundly or for long without the 
united efforts of the British and American 
people.” 

But the address as a whole is a presen- 
tation of a project for an Anglo-Saxon 
power bloc. It has already been seized 
upon by American conservatives as noth- 
ing less than a proposal for the creation 
of an old-fashioned offensive and de- 
fensive alliance. As this is being re-inter- 
preted it will, despite all of its administra- 
tive improvements, parallel the historic 
British alliances to maintain the balance 
of power in Europe. What we are about 
to witness is a play for a world balance of 
power. In the short view, some. good 
might flow from such a policy. It is con- 
ceivable that it might give us a consider- 
able period of peace. But all history re- 
minds us that such a period would in- 
evitably be followed by another war. 


Russia was not mentioned in this address, 
but every intelligent reader was conscious of 
the fact that it was aimed at Moscow. Mr. 
Churchill, after days of conference with Pre- 
sident Roosevelt, was saying to Joseph Stalin: 
If you refuse to play with us, we will form a 
combination strong enough to do without you. 
It was like exhibiting a Theodore Rooseveltian 
big stick. 

As a tactical move this declaration has its 
virtues. We may all entertain hope of its 
success. But as part of a plan for world peace 
there is danger of its giving form to retreat. 
This danger is in emphasis and implication 
rather than in direct statement. Into the fore- 
ground we have now shoved the engaging pic- 
ture of two mighty nations, combined for self- 
protection. Their present degree of coopera- 
tion far outstrips what we have achieved with 
Russia or China or—let us say—Brazil. There 
will be a strong temptation—especially in this 
country—to retreat to this inner line of de- 
fense in all of our planning for post-war 
safety. As the hard realities press more and 
more heavily upon us, the vision called up by 


Basic Empire 


Winston Churchill and Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt as they stood one day two years ago on 
a certain war vessel ifthe Atlantic tends to 
fade. As this fade-out proceeds, there will be 
strong temptation to substitute for a world 
union based on the Atlantic Charter this easily 
attainable and tight little alliance. It is easy 
to foresee the beginning of a fatal whittling- 
down process. 

The Prime Minister, to be sure, presented 
his picture of combined power with every 
possible reservation with regard to purpose 
and method. All is to be carried out, “not for 
territorial aggrandizement or the vain pomp 
of earthly domination, but for the sake of 
service to mankind.” No one doubts Mr. 
Churchill’s sincerity. But suppose for a mo- 
ment that his fast alliance becomes reality 
and that our union of more than thirty na- 
tions fades out—that no world federation is 
constituted—we shall have an Anglo-Saxon 
power bloc balanced by a European and 
Asiatic combination dominated by Russia. No 
more horrifying picture of the future can be 
imagined. 

There is real danger that this eloquent and 
convincing address by Britain’s great man 
may become the Bible of American conserva- 
tive post-war planners. Omitting all refer- 
ences to world federation, the followers of 
Walter Lippman’s line of reasoning will be 
for it. Governor Dewey, who leads all the 
opinion polls for the Republican presidential 
nomination, grabbed the headlines at Mackinac 
with the statement that “an alliance with 
Britain is very likely and in our interest.” 
This power bloc project threatens to become 
the central feature in the foreign policy of 
President Roosevelt’s enemies during the 1944 
campaign. It may become the substitute for 
isolationism and America First. Mr. Churchill 
may inadvertently become international leader 
of those who expect very limited returns on 
the enormous investment of blood and tears in 
this war. The advantages of basic English 
were very winningly presented at Cambridge, 
but what sounded loudest in conservative ears 
was the hope for world leadership secured by 
means far more persuasive than some hun- 
dreds of simple words. 





G.O.P. PREPARES FOR 1920 
ENDELL WILLKIE’S theory is that the 
Republican Party is the most suitable tool 
for the reform of American life. The long- 
awaited reports from Mackinac Island offer 
little support for this optimistic view. At the 
meeting of the, Party’s Post-War Advisory 
Council the Old Guard had everything nicely 
under control. Chandler, Vandenberg and 
Taft had their way from beginning to end. 
The result is somewhat more subtle than 
Warren G. Harding’s program of returning to 
“normalcy,” but the upshot is essentially 
similar. 

What we have is a dishonest document of 
compromise. Under pressure from representa- 
tives of Mr. Willkie and Governor Stassen the 
Council membeys recognized that there must 
be “participation by the United States in 
post-war cooperative organization among 
sovereign nations to prevent military aggres- 
sion.” Though there is here the implication 
that the nations remain “sovereign” while they 
cooperate, whatever meaning the phrases have 
is pared down by the blunt statement that 
should there be conflict between “international 


developments” and “the vital interests of the 


nation” this country “should adhere to the 
policy which will preserve its constitutional- 
ism.” This vague term, “constitutionalism” is 
then turned into a sort of slogan. We must, 
we are told, play our part in the world, but 
we must stick to “constitutionalism. 

Everyone will be inevitably reminded of 
Harding’s opposition to the League of nations 
coupled with advocacy of “an association of 
nations.” The Republicans, according to this 
forecast, have plumped for the newer ideas of 
international security but cling tenaciously to 
everything that is old. They are riding two 
horses with the greatest of ease. 

In their domestic program this method of 
“compromise” leads to even more astonishing 
results. Abstractly they are for everything 
good. There must be full production after the 
war. The soldiers must have jobs. Everyone 
must have jobs. The American worker must 
“get himself a bank account, an insurance 
policy, a home of his own.” Strange echoes 
arise: “A dar in every garage, a chicken in 
every pot.” But all this is to be attained by 
doing nothing, or by doing no more than undo 
some of the things which the New Deal has 
done. If “we eliminate all unnecessary regula- 


tion,” the wise men of Mackinac think, then 
all of these good things will come of them- 
selves. It is nothing more than a return to 
the ancient Republican belief in magic. We are 
just to repeat faithfully from day to day such 
sacred slogans as free enterprise, individual 
initiative and private property—and the walls 
of the city of want will crumble. There is not 
one instrumentality mentioned to connect the 
ardent desire with the lucious fruition. In 
fact, the policies slyly hinted at are the very 
ones which gave us the bitter frustration of 
the Hoover period. 

The inquiring reporters give us the secret 
of this peculiar hodgepodge. They tell us why 
the Republican seers dare promise all the good 
things of life without offering to make one 
simple move to bring them into being. Mr. 
Spangler and his subordinate ecrystal-gazers 
fores@e that 1944 will parallel 1920. They 
figure that the people, tired of war, will be 
ready to accept any sort of bunk that lures 
them toward a change. On this stupid theory 
they are willing to stake the fate of their old 
organization. We shall see what we shall see. 
It may be that a lot of voters can see, read, 
remember—even think. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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How Should Negroes Fight for Their 
Rights — A Comment on Konvitz Article 


From HIRAM ELFENBEIN 
To the Editor: 

How Negroes should fight for 
their rights is a topic that con- 
cerns every progressive. This 
question (if the title is a guide) 
was the subject of an article by 
Milton R. Konvitz in the August 
14th issue of The New Leader. 
Titles, however, are not always 
of the writer’s choosing and I 
don’t attribute this one to Mr. 
Konvitz. The following passage, 


inaction, 


“In our society you amount 
to something; as a member of 
a group, if you have economic 
power, the law, or social opinion 
on your side; and the law is 
important as attracting either 
or both of the others. Without 
the law, the Negro stands naked 
and undefended. With the law 
—the legislature and courts— 
on his side, he is on the high 
road in his heart.” 

The remedy implied in_ this 
quotation is to “pass a law.” It 


poor. A 
on this 


is sometimes because of state- the court with whom it was _ reversed itself on equally simple 
ments like these that so little sought to file the cases insisted questions. In view of these too 
progress is made in such matters the writer was in the wrong often 


as Negro rights. 

As a devotee of civil liberties, 
Mr. Konvitz is probably familiar 
with actual conditions in his own 
home town of Newark. In that 
city, two state laws have been in 
force for a good many years. try the 
One guarantees Negroes equal 


treatment in public eating places the statute. 
finally came up, he reserved de- 
cision—for several more months 
—while a Neg 
several young school children was 
left destitute. (But the “law isn’t 
concerned with trifles.”) At last it 
Recently, during a period of a” was essential to ask a_ higher 
court to order the county judge 


and promises to punish offenders 
who discriminate against them. 
The other gives all persons on re- 
lief a legal review of the treat- 
ment they receive from the poor- 
master. 


year, this writer took part in an 


effort to secure equal rights to to decide 


Negroes there under the civil another. 
rights law. Four criminal com- 
plaints were made against owners 
of public eating places in the 
Negro quarters. In some, hear- 
ings were asked for by the de- 
fendants. In others, the hearings 
were waived. In both situations 
the complaints were sent to the 
grand jury, the defendants pa- 


~~ 


roled for appearance if indicted. 
Of these four cases, not a single 
witness or complainant was ever 
called before the grand jury to 
testify. After several months of 
three cases were dis- 
missed arbitrarily by the prose- But Mr. 
cutor and the fourth one just as 
effectively pigeon-holed. Mr. Kon- 
vitz tells us: “With the law—the 
legislatures and courts—on his in 
side, he is on the high road with 
hope in his heart.” Here we had 
at any rate, is clearly his own: an illustration of the “law” in 
action. The only correct word of 
his statement is “hope.” 

About twenty appeals were filed 
by this writer in the county court 
in Newark on behalf of Negroes 
who had been “thrown off relief” 
by the Newark overseer of the 

revealing commentary 
law-angle appeared in 
connection with the first case to a 
be brought. Although the statute last year and an 
granting the appeal to the court 
was passed in 1924, the clerk of 


court, “because,” as he said, “we 
never had 
these years and I’ve been here 
since 1924.” It was necessary to 
file a brief to convince the judge 
that his court had authority to 
case. 
couldn’t read the plain words of 


advised the poormaster to “do 
what was right.” 


was taken. 


Konvitz 


practice soon 


“there is no law.” 


agility of acrobats 


—the 


“constitutional” 


stance, was a decision 
the decision with the overseer of 
the poor from whom the appeal 


Similar instances could be mul- 
tiplied in the realm of reality. 
confined 
analysis to the theory of the law. 
It is clear, from such experiences 
‘as cited, that testing that theory 
proves that 
despite what the statutes say, 
His article 
dissects the erudite opinions of 
the U. S. Supreme Court on these 
profound matters, but even that 
learned tribunal has shown the 


mental somersaults. If “the law 
legislatures and 
were a definite control, saluting 
the flag as in the Jehovah Wit- 
nesses cases could not have been 
requirement 
“unconstitu- 
tional” one this year. This court 
of last resort has more than once 


about-faces, isn’t it ap- 


parent that there is something 
wrong with “the law’? 

Isn’t it nonsense to say that 
“without the law the/Negro stands 
naked and undefended?” With 
the law, is he any different? Nor 
is it correct to say that “in our 
society you amount to something, 
as a member of a group, if you 
have economic power, the law or 
social opinion on your side.” The 
word “or” indicates that all three 
are considered equal forces, but 
his the “law” is clearly ineffective, 
making the other two then 
equally impotent. As to “economic 
power” and “social opinion,” 
there is no way of knowing what 
these words are intended to sig- 
nify. The Negro surely has some 
economic power himself. Must he 
have more? Whose? Some so- 
cial opinion is also on his side. 
Whose else must he have? 

“There ought to be a law 
against it” is an old “gag,” but 
it remains for those who really 
care for human rights to make 
the law work. 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS! 


to leave 


turning 


courts” 











a case like it in all 





Presumably, he 


When the matter 


woman with 


the case one way or 


Although some twenty 
such cases were filed for Negroes 
during a year’s time—this first 
one was the only one definitely de- 
cided: Relief denied. In most of 
the cases the judge dodged the 
issue skillfully. In two or three 
that he couldn’t evade, he merely 
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